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ICE-FLOE. 


CROSSING AN 


The author ot “A Winter Jaunt to Norway” 
says that few English people are aware of the 


dangers and difficulties experienced by the boats | 


that traverse the Baltic during the winter. When 
she and her companion left Kiel, on their way to 
Norway, the great German naval station had 
been for a long time ice-bound. No vessel had 
been able to leave the harbor for nearly a month, 
but the moment the milder weather set in, a 
passage had been made in the ice by means of 
dynamite. The whole arm of the sea had been 
one frozen mass, right down the middle of which 
there was now a channel. Although this passage 
itself was fairly open, on either side a field of ice 
still remained, over which men could have walked 
or driven to the shore. 

Crack, crack, crack went the floating masses of 
ice on every side, as the ship plowed its way 
through them. The cracking sound was exactly 
like the breaking of china, though of course much 
louder. 

It was beautiful to watch the wash from the 
steamer. Often the blocks of ice were quite 
raised from the water, and balanced for a moment 
in the air, only to disappear with a plunge 
beneath the waves, whence they rose again in a 
moment to join the vast floating mass. 

Gradually we emerged from the bluff cliffs of 
floating ice, and sped along briskly through 
the open sea. Every one went to luncheon, and 
we were quietly enjoying our meal when, with a 
terrific bang and crash, the whole ship quivered 
from stem to stern under the effects of a collision. 
What could it be? Of course there was an 
immediate rush on deck. 

Then the mystery was explained; for lo! we 
had run into and were entirely surrounded by 
a floe of unbroken ice. Imagine the sudden 
disappearance of the sea, and nothing but solid 
ice left in its stead! 

That it was a moment of some peril we soon 
saw from the anxious faces of the four men on 
the bridge, who incessantly used their glasses in 
the hope of discovering an opening through which 
we might steer in safety. 

So extensive was this ice-field, reaching as far 
as the eye could see, that it seemed impossible to 
penetrate it. The steamer was coated with metal, 
and her bow was so arranged, with a curious, 
upturned knife, that as she skated onto the ice 
she broke the frozen mass. 

Huge, broken masses, often thirty or forty feet 
broad and two or three feet deep, rose on either 
side of her like veritable walls, and as she passed 
on, closed in behind her again until we saw no 
sea; nothing but ice, ice everywhere. Our ship 
literaily trembled in the process, while the sound 
of the cracking mass was quite bewildering. At 
times the little vessel made no way at ail, 
and shivered from end to end in her fruitless 
endeavors. 

When this happened we stopped, reversed 
engines, and after going backward a few paces 
plunged again into the ice with renewed force. 
The sensation was extraordinary ; but where the 
frozen mass was very thick this proved the only 
way of making an impression. 

This backing process was often repeated, and 
so successfully that in about two hours and a 
half we had crossed the ice-floe, and were in 
fairly clear water again. 
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For the Companion. 


ANGRY INDIANS. 


A traveller in the Northwest tells of a rather 
trying, not to say dangerous, experience which 
he had several years ago, during one of his 
earliest visits to that part of the country. He 
was accompanied by a voung man named 
Badger, who served him in many ways in their 
camp life. 


the border of a river, from which place they 


were intending to make some hunting excursions, | 


and here they made themselves as comfortable as 
possible. 

They had some misgivings regarding the 
Indians who were said to infest the country, but 
trusted to their good luck to avoid them. 

Among their provisions for the camp they had 
a little keg which contained a liquor for use in 
cases of necessity, and which was called “shrub” 
by the Indians—a drink of which 
wickedly fond. This keg was carefully concealed ; 
but after a long and weary day's tramp: the 
owner of the liquor thought it wise to use a glass 
of it, as a protection against any ill effects from 
over-exhaustion. 

He had just finished drinking when in walked 
six or seven Indians, headed by one who was 
known as A-ta-ka-koup. 

‘Now an Indian,”’ says this gentleman, “has a 
nose for spirits like that of a hound for a fox; 
so they at once smelt the ‘shrub’ and asked for 


After several days’ journeying they | 
arrived at a small house, or rather cabin, upon | 


they were 
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some. But knowing that if I yielded there would 

| he a fight, I refused, telling them there was very 

| little of it, and that I was obliged to keep it for 

| medicine. 
“This did not satisfy them, however, and | 
seeing that we had but one place in the room | 
where it could be kept, a box which stood under 

the window, A-ta-ka-koup opened this and took 

out the keg. 

“] was standing near, and at once snatched it 
from him and threw it into a corner, and catching | 
up an axe I stood in front of it. We had one 
|candle burning in the room, as it was nearly | 
dark. One of the Indians seized this, and throw- | 
ing it down put his foot on it. | 

“I saw that this meant fight, and a dangerous | 
| one, and that I had better get out as soon as | 
| possible; so I went down on my hands and knees, 

taking the keg under one arm, and keeping close 
to the side of the logs made for the door, which 
was on the opposite side. 

“I got on very well until I reached this, hearing | 
| the Indians searching for me and now and then 
| touching them. But here, as I crawled between 

the outspread legs of one of them who had set his 

back against the door, he at once struck down 
| with his knife, cutting me badly in the back. I 
| seized him by the legs and upset him behind me, 

caught up a double-barrelled gun which was close 
pr hand, and rushing out closed the door after 
| me, drawing out the latch-string—the latch being | 
| on the outside. | 





| ‘Once outside, I beat in the head of the keg 
| with the butt of my gun, and spilt the contents on 
| the snow; the Indians, bursting open the door as 
I did so, made a rush at me, A-ta-ka-koup 
| leading. But seeing that I took aim at him, he 
stopped about six feet from me and shook his fist 
in my face. 
“T told him I would shoot the first man who 
tried to touch me, at the same time backing away 
| to give myself more room in case of a rush. 
Poor Badger, being little more than a boy, could 
do nothing to help me, being too frightened in 
any case to be of service. 

“T had come out in my socks, having removed 

my boots before they arrived, and as I was 
standing in the snow I soon lost all feeling in my | 
| feet, and knew they must be frozen. 

| «How it would have ended I cannot think; but 
| just at the right moment up came ‘Tom Boot’— 
A-ta-ka-koup’s great rival. Tom immediately 
demanded what he wanted, and receiving a surly 
reply, ordered A-ta-ka-koup to stand aside and 
let me go into the house. This was refused; so 
Tom seized him round the waist, picking him up 
like a child, and threw him with such force 
against some logs as to stun him, causing the 
others to draw back hastily. 

“Tom then took me in his arms and carried me 
into the hut, remaining with me al! night. He 
rubbed my frozen feet with snow, brewed me 
some tea, and altogether proved himself a friend | 
indeed. Without his timely assistance I cannot | 
think what the result of this evening attack might | 
have been.”’ 
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For the Companion. | 


HOW TO MAKE A USEFUL STAND. | 


| Here is a stand, or set of shelves, which adh 
| boy with a little care can make with ordinary 
| tools—a saw and a gimlet, or bit and brace. 

Cut four broomsticks to the length of three feet. 
| In each one burn four holes with a slim poker, 
| one an inch and a half from the top of the stick 
and the others at dis- 
tances of eight inches 
apart below it. Care- 
fully sandpaper the 
sticks and varnish them 
with colorless varnish. 
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5 ee Procure from a car- 
— i— penter shop or reread, 
; eet dealer smooth sixteen- 


inch boards, one-half | 
inch thick, of white- | 
wood or ash, or common | 
pine without knots. Saw | 
from these four boards | 
thirty inches long. I» 

the corners of each board, half an inch from the 

edges, bore holes one inch in diameter, or large 

enough to slip the broom-handles through. 

Be careful in sawing the boards to have no 
“dutchmen,” as carpenters say, at the corners; 
make them quite smooth, with sandpaper if 
necessary, and the same with the holes in the 
corners. Then varnish the boards with colorless 
varnish, leaving them the natural color of the 
wood. 

In the lowest holes of the four sticks place pegs 
whittled to fit them, two inches long. Place one 
board over the sticks, making the lower shelf of 
the stand. The pegs prevent its slipping down 
out of place. Now put pegs in the holes next | 
above and put on the next shelf, and so with the 
other two. | 

When all the shelves are on, the legs are held 
perfectly firm and steady. The pegs which 
support the shelves are hidden under the edges of | 
them. 

The main care in making this stand is to have 
the measurements exact, but that is the first 
thing that all young carpenters and cabinet- 
makers must learn. Instead of leaving the pieces 
their natural colors they may be stained or 


painted and varnished. A. M. CHnasE 
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CUNARD LINE. | 


Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown 
| 
| 


APRIL 12, 1894, 


This Daisy Wreath 
For a Child’s Hat, 
by mail, post-paid, 





From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 


Payonia . .. April 7, May 12, Junelé, July 21) White.Cream, Pink, Lt. 
Gallia... . . Aprill4, May 19, June 23, July 23 Blue, Yellow, Cardinal, 
Cephalonia . April2l, May 2%, June%0, Aug. 4) Jack., Heliotrope, 
Catalon . . April2s, June 2, July 7, Aug. 11 

Seythia ... May 5, June 9, July 14, Aug. is | 
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This is a Special 
Offer to COMPANION 
readers. 


Steamers from New York every Saturday. 
First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin, $35 and 
upwards, according to steamer and location. | 
Steerage at low rates. 
Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland. | 
For freight or passa apply at Company’s Office, 99 
soston. ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt. 


EUROPE. 


If youare going, write us for infor- 
mation, prices and list of sailings. 
Can book by Cunard, American, 
Anchor, Guion, Allan, Hamburg, 
Netherlunds, French or any other line 
Drafts, Exchange and Letters of 
Credit. ‘Second Cabin and Steer- 
age Passage at low rates. 
STEAMSHIP AGENCY OF 


CHAS. V. DASEY, 7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
UP TO LUNNON. 


Our English cousins have a great fad among the 
gentry of going up to London for a few weeks in 
the early Spring, and this is called the London 
Season. It is noticeable that this same fad is 
gaining ground in this ome, for everybody is 
going over to New York. MR. HAYNES, of the new 
BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL, reports over 
12,000 visitors in March; more than half of whom 
were ladies and families. The central location of 
this Hotel and the facility of the cable car system 
to all points makes it in every way a most desira- 
ble, convenient and comfortable home. A conve- 
nient map and folder of New York will be sent 
intending visitors on application by mail to 

BROADWAY HOTEL, New York. 


NEw MAIL. 














We are headquarters 
for Millinery. If you 
cannot come, send for 
what you want. 

We are in business to 
serve you and we make 


Specialty ! 





Mail Orders a 


Sprays, Clusters, Wreaths, Novelties, Feathers 
Ribbons. Hats and Bonnets trimmed and untri 
Endless variety. 


Laces, 
mmed, 








WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


Tremont & Bosworth Sts., Boston, Mass. 


A Strong Point 


In favor of the 


“HARTMAN 
Steel Tree Guard” 


| is that the spiral coils for attaching this 
| 














guard to the tree are elastic—thus al- 
| lowing the free growth of the trunk. 

Again they prevent the chafing 
whichoccurs if you use the old-fash- 
ioned wooden boxes that constantly 
need repairing and painting. 


Send for Circulars. Pr 
S. R. READING & CO., 66 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
LADIES’ or 


: TAINLESS | Colores 
or ( 
b Wereecouton Biack. | MEN’S ¢ 


Fine Maco Cotton or English Lisle. 


) THREE PAIRS $1.00. (Postage sents.) ( 

F Guaranteed value % cents a pair. We are large , 

importers of Hosiery, hence our very low prices. 

WANTED~—active agent in every town. 
B. F. LARRABEE & CO., 

) Washington St., Temple Pl., West St., Boston. 

: Peewee CSCO OCS 

















At 


the 
MEN’S, LADIES’ and BOYS’. 
Boy’s New Mail, Highest Quality Youth’s Wheel, $50. 
Other makes $15.00 up. Send two 2-cent stamps 


for Catalogue also List of Second Hand and Shop- | 
worns—closing out, $25, $30, $40, &c. BARGAINS. | 


WM. READ & SONS, Mfrs., 
107 Washington St., Boston. \ 


Continental Clothing House, 


WASHINGTON AND BOYLSTON STREETS, BOSTON. 
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WE are displaying in our Boys’ and Children’s Department 

the most attractive collection of novelties for Children’s 
wear, in unique designs, ever shown to the trade of Boston or 
More than 7,000 Children’s Suits made 
from fancy worsted and wool fabrics are now shown on 
our counters and at the most attractive prices. 


Note the Special Bargains Offered. 


00000000 


LOT No. 1. We offer a combination attraction of great interest to the boys. 
300 strictly All-Wool, Double and Twist Cheviot Suits. New Spring Fabrics from 
the Auburn Woollen Company, made in Double-Breasted Reefer Style. 


The, Suit . R . 6 ‘ . $5.00 
Extra Pants ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1.50 
Shirt Waist, the Best Quality. , 1.25 
Hat. : . ‘ ; - . 1.25 
Four-in-Hand Scarf ‘ i . .50 
And a Stem=-Winding Swiss Watch worth 2.50 

$12.00 


We offer this entire Combination, 
including Stem-Winding Watch, for 


$8.50 


LOT No. 2. 2,000 Children’s Fancy Worsted Suits, ages 6 to 15 years. Each 
suit will include a Stem-Winding Swiss Watch, good timekeeper, $8 
worth $2.50. Suit and Watch at only ‘ : ‘ . ‘ OO. 


The range of prices for Children’s Suits in this stock is from $1.90 for a First- 
Class All-Wool Suit, to $10.00, namely :— $1.90, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00, $8.00,. $9.00, $10.00. 


Samples will be sent to any address for examination. 


Worces 
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For Household, 
Dairy, Table, Kitchen, 
Everything. 








Copyright, 1894, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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Chapter I].—Strolling Players. 


When Dorothy opened her eyes 
and saw that she was in the 
theatrical car in such strange 
company, she tried to rise, but her 
head swam. 

“Keep quiet a few minutes; the 
giddiness will soon pass away,” 
said the woman, in a sweet and 
clear voice. ‘‘You are trembling, 
but have no cause for fear; you 
are safe now, and have suffered 
no harm, our Lady be praised !”’ 

“What has happened?” asked 
Dolly. ‘*How came I safe here, 
when but now —’’ She stopped, 
pale and shuddering. 

“You see,” said Melibea, ‘‘we, 


being above the crowd, saw clearly ° 


and understood what was about 
to happen when the bull rushed 
across the ground. My husband 


is quick of action and strong; he ‘ 


had drawn you into the enclosure 
before even I could guess what he 
was about to do.” 

The glance of proud affection 
which she cast upon Calisto as she 
spoke was unmistakable even to 
bewildered Dolly. 

“You have both been most 
kind,” she faltered. ‘“I'ruly, I am 
grateful; my father will find more fitting words 
to thank you.” 

“Your father is here, then? Where is he? 
seemed to be friendless in the crowd.”’ 

It was the man who spoke, addressing her for 
the first time, and watching her intently with a 
strange expression of perplexity and interest. 

‘‘My father —’’ Dolly began. Before she could 
say more the drapery that veiled the front of the 
apartment was thrust aside, and Miles Barclay 
appeared. His eyes fell upon his daughter, and 
with a cry he caught her in his arms. 

“My child! My God’s gift! Thou art safe 
and well! Now may the Lord be praised for this, 
His crowning mercy !” 

His voice broke. 


You 


Dolly, half- rying, 
rescue. 
rendered by the strolling players. 


“Madam,” he said, addressing the young 
woman, “I have no gift of language, but if 





patted “T 
his cheek, and endeavored to tell the story of her | 
The account was rather incoherent, but | 
Miles gathered enough to make plain the service | 


—s in 
Seven chapters: 


should have recognized you anywhere. 
This damsel, then, is your daughter— 
little Dorothy ?”* 

He held out his hands toward her, 
but her father with a quick motion | 
stood before her. ‘Touch her vot— 
speak not to her!"’ hecried. ‘I would 


“| would not 


I help it. Graceless, godless youth! To this, 
then, your wild, rebellious boyhood has brought 
you! 
to make sport for gaping rustics, while this 
wretched woman —”’ 


“Stop there, Master Barclay !’’ said the stranger, | 


sternly, passing his arm protectingly as he spoke 
around the young woman, who had crept to his 
side. “Of me you are privileged to speak, but 
this lady, my dear and honored wife, need claim 
no share of your notice. It is true my station in 
life is not what I and one who loved me once 
hoped it might be; but I earn my subsistence, 
and need accept favors from no man.” 
He sto; ped abruptly, colored and stammered. 
beg your pardon—I assure you I meant 
not — 


Miles Barclay’s face, red and angry before, had | 


grown fairly purple with rage. ‘Insolent! Do 
you think I did not understand you? Do you 


dare to cast up to me the service I allowed you to | 


render me? Would you dare to insinuate that 


Miles Barclay can ever be of use to you, your I—” 


conduct this day has given you a right to com- | 
| daughter’s arm and pulled her toward the entrance 


mand him. 

“For you, sir—’’ he continued, turning toward 
the cavalier. Then Miles stopped short, staring 
as if unable to credit his own eyes. He fell back 
a step or two, ejaculating, ‘Can it be possible ?”’ 

The man removed the plumed hat that had 
partially shaded his face. | 

“I see you know mé, Master Barclay, so 
attempt at disguise is useless, though indeed I | 
know not wherefore I should desire any. I 





Passion choked his utterance. He seized his 
of the enclosure. 

‘Get thee gone, girl! Alas, that thou shouldst 
owe life to yonder man!” 

Still holding her arm he led her forth, almost 
pulling her along, until the weary child, 


scene, stopped short and burst into tears. 
*T can go no farther; I shall die if you do not 
let me rest. Let go my arm, father; you hurt! 


not have you even look upon her could | 


A travelling ranter, mouthing and miming 


weak | 
| from her peril and frightened by the inexplicable | 





me. Iam frightened of you; you seem not my 
own dear, kind daddy at all.”” 

Master Barclay stopped perforce; and as he 
looked at her tear-stained face gentler feelings 
began to stir within him, and shame at his violent 
conduct. 

“Thou art shaking all over; frightened of 
thine own father, poor lass! God forgive me! I 
mistrust I have played a most unworthy part." 

“Yes, you have!” sobbed Dolly. “I never 
thought to have been put so to shame by you.” 

“Peace, child! Thy tongue wags somewhat 
too freely,’’ Miles replied, his face burning again 
at her words. Then, making her lean upon his 
arin, he continued their walk at a pace better 
suited to her strength. 

After a brief rest and refreshment at the inn, 
they mounted and set out upon their homeward 
way. Their ride for some time was silent—a sad 
contrast to the happy one of the morning. But 
Barclay had regained his self-control, and though 
| taciturn, his manner to his petted daughter became 
| 80 much like his custom that after a while she 
ventured toask: ‘*Who was that man, father ?"’ 


have you even look upon her." 


| «You would have been told had I cared to have 
you know,” he replied sharply; and Dolly knew 
him too well to dare to ask further questions. It 
was Miles himself who next broke silence. 

“Canst keep a secret, child?” 

“Try me, daddy; you will not repent it!’’ she 
cried eagerly, believing he was about to reveal to 
her the name of the mysterious player. 

“Then let the events of this day, so far as those 
mountebanks are concerned, be to you as if they 
had never been; speak to-no one of what you saw 
and heard in their company.” 

“To no one!”’ echoed Dolly in dismay. 
I may tell mother about it ?’’ 

‘«Her least of all,”’ said Miles, hotly. 

They rode on in silence again for some time; 
then suddenly Master Barclay burst forth : 
| ‘Lord, Lord, why hast Thou forsaken me? 
| Get thee behind me, Satan; I will not listen to 
| thy craft! Thou hast brought me to the dust, 
and now thou wouldst beguile me into teaching 
deceitfulness to this innocent. 
what I but now said to thee. Be upright and 
honest ; 
thy mother’s gaze. 
guide thee than thy sinful father.” 

Dolly was too much frightened and distressed 
to speak, and after a few moments her father 
broke forth again under torment of his inward 
struggle : 

“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
| lest he fall. The strong man fortifieth himself in 
| his dwelling, but lo! there cometh another 

stronger than he. ‘Truly, it were better I had 


“Surely 





never been born than have lived this day. Malice 
and all uncharitableness have I made my bosom 
friends; the testimony I should have borne in the 
tents of the wicked I withheld, and gave forth 
instead reviling. Yea, after these many years of 
striving, I have become a castaway.” 

Dolly was weeping silently; yet the exagger- 
ated abasement of Puritan speech was not new to 
her. She could think of no way in which she 
might show sympathy for her father until, as 
they rode up to their home and he lifted her from 
her pillion, she rubbed her face against his arm 
with a caressing motion. 
“God bless thee, lass!’’ he said huskily. ‘Tell 
thy mother I shall not be in until late; I must 
wrestle with the spirit, perchance for hours, 
I seek rest.”’ 

“Face the 


before 


lions, father!’’ Dolly whispered ; 


then, frightened at her own temerity, ran into the 
house. 
Mistress Barclay’s joyous greetings were 


checked by Doliy’s tear-stained countenance and 
the word that Miles must be late. She coaxed 
the girl into partaking of the comfortable supper 
that had been kept 
waiting, and then 
sent her to her room, 
whither, a little later, 
she followed, eager to 
learn the trouble. 

But the mother 
would allow no talk- 
ing until she had seen 
Dolly nestled in her 
little white bed. Then, 
her hand clasped in 
her daughter's, she 
said: ‘Now, sweet- 
heart, tell me all;"’ 
and Dolly began her 
story. 

The mother listened 
with but an occasion- 
al ejaculation of curi- 
osity or sympathy 
until Dolly began to 
tell of the altercation 
between her father 
and the player. Here 
Mistress Barclay’s 
interest suddenly be- 
came excitement. 

“Stop! Tell me 
again. What was it 
this young man said ? 
He knew your fa- 
ther? He knew your 
name ?”’ 


‘Aye, did he,”’ said 
Dolly, proud and 
pleased. ‘*This is 


little Dorothy,’ quoth 

he, and came toward 

me with both hands 

outstretched, and looking—mother, you will laugh 

at me, but he did look as though he were fond of 

me; as though he found it good to gaze upon one.”” 

“Yes! yes! yes!’’ murmured Mistress Barclay, 

almost inaudibly; and she sank upon her knees 

by the side of the bed, still holding Dolly’s hand 

tightly. “Go on, child. What said thy father 
then? Tell me every word of both.”’ 

‘‘Nay, I can hardly do that,’ said the girl; 1 
was too much frightened to be able to follow 
closely what they said, and my head was still 
swimming.”’ 

However, the account she gave was accurate 
enough, and her mother was able to follow the 
scene easily. 


“The young woman—you are sure he called her 


| his wife ?”° 


Dorothy, forget | 


let thy heart be as an open volume before | 
She is far better fitted to} 





and O mother ‘ 
tenderly they 


“His ‘dear and honored wife ;’ 
if you could but have seen how 


gazed into each other’s eyes! It was more 
beautiful than the play-acting had been.”’ 

“And the lad was strong and well, you say? 
and comely to look upon ?”’ 

“The ‘lad,’ do you call him!’ said Dolly 


laughing; ‘have I not told you he was almost 
head and shoulders taller than father, with long, 
black mustachios that curled up fiercely at the 
corners. He had long, glossy hair hanging in 
curls down to his shoulders; and his garb was 
wondrous fine—a mantle the color of purple 
pansies, and a hat with a long, waving white 
plume, with gold lace about him everywhere.” 
“Giddy lass, that was but the play-actor’s false 
and gaudy trappings. Tell me of his face; it was 


eee 
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merry and round, with honest, open brow, and 
roguish, laughing eyes, was it not ?”’ 

“Nay,” replied Dolly, with some hesitation ; 
‘the face was honest enough, and surely very 
pleasant. But it was scarcely round; rather long 
and dark, I should have said.” 


“True, true; it was not a boy’s face, I must | 


rgnember. But the eyes? Surely I cannot be 
mistaken about them; so bright and merry, with 
long black lashes, and that upraised 
themselves drolly, as if ever prone to laugh away 
life’s troubles.’” 

“You could not have described him better had 
you seen him, mother,” said the girl, surprised. 

“Your picture was well painted, child; I do see 
him with my mind’s eye,” 
‘‘Now I must let you talk no longer; I will hear 
all else from your father. Poor man! he will 
come in with a sore heart, I fear.” 

The words were sad, but Mistress Barclay’s 
cheeks were glowing, and her eyes shining with a 
light as if she were happy. Dolly eyed her 
curiously as she leaned for a good-night kiss; but 
she was too sleepy to give much thought to the 
matter, and quickly dropped into healthy slumber. 

Whatever talk passed between Miles Barclay 
and his wife that night, the result was not happy, 
for Dolly next morning found her father’s face 
dark, sullen, stubborn, while her mother’s eyes 
were red and swollen with weeping. Miles was 
going again to the fair; and when he arose from 
the breakfast table he said gruffly : 

«IT shall not be home to-night; I shall go on to 
Ramsey to look at Gilbert Barclay’s horses before 
I make any bargain with the man from St. Neot’s.”’ 

He left the room and his wife followed. Dolly 
ran after them, eager to say good-by to her father, 
but paused before she reached them, seeing that it 
was no time for her presence. Mistress Barclay 
was clasping her husband’s arm tightly with both 


brows 


hands, and speaking passionately and vehemently. | 
Dorothy caught the words,‘‘For my sake, Miles ! 


You will see him? You wild bring him to me?”’ 
Then Dolly saw her father tear himself from 

his wife’s grasp, crying, “No, a~voman; again 

and again I tell you, no/’’ Then he was gone. 

His wife turned with such a look as Dolly had 
never before seen her merry, easy-going mother 
wear. As her glance fell upon her daughter, a 
flush of displeasure crossed her face: 

‘“‘Why are you here, Dorothy? Are there no 
tasks to be done because of vesterday’s frolic? 
Get you to your wheel; or stay,—now I bethink 
me,—go you to the dairy. 
begged a holiday to go to the fair, and Joan 
Strong will have no helper. Put on your long 
apron, and get not your new kirtle soiled.” 

Dolly obeyed with alacrity. 


said Mistress Barclay. ' 


Bess Simpson has | 


| once—at once, I say,”’ she added, sharply, as the 
| girl, too much bewildered to obey, continued to 
stare blankly at the strolling player. 

“Po not send her away; let me speak to her 
now that she is here,’’ he pleaded. 

‘No, no; it must not—shall not be. 
would be so angry. 
already,’’ said Mistress Barclay. 

‘But the responsibility is mine,” returned the 
other. ‘I must tell the child; it is cruel to forbid 
me. Little Dorothy, Baby Dot, have you for- 
gotten me entirely ?”’ 

There was strong emotion in his voice, as he 
advanced with outstretched hands to Dolly. 
Half-unconsciously she suffered him to take her 
hands, and as she gazed with puzzled eyes into 
his face, confused reminiscences came rushing over 
her; dreamlike voices and faces from long ago. 

“Charles, explain; the child’s wits will be 
utterly astray if you puzzle her longer.” 

‘Charles !"’ repeated Dolly, vaguely; ‘Prince 
Charley—is it, is it the king ?’’ she asked in awe. 

The player broke into hearty laughter, in which 
Mistress Barclay was forced to join. He caught 
the girl in his arms, and kissed her repeatedly. 

“You little puzzled innocent! You have not 
quite forgotten me, I see, though you were such a 
baby when they drove me from you. Yes, it is 
Prince Charley, not our royal lord and master, 
but your own most loving brother; and you are 
my one dear little sister.”’ 

Then Dolly was released to glance in bewilder- 
ment from one to the other of her companions, the 
single word ‘‘Brother ?’’ trembling on her tongue. 

M. R. HovsekEePer. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO DAFFODILS. 
We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or anything. : 
—Robert Herrick. 
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For the Companion. 


| A MISPLACED LEGACY. 


Mrs. Guptill’s little house, seen dimly through 
the gathering fog, resembled some overgrown 
vegetable production in its low and irregular 
‘outline. It was built close down by the sea, 
which seemed to have contributed patches of 
| driftwood to its construction, as well as some 
bright strips from a wrecked vessel that eked out 
| the uneven fence, and a small figurehead which 





Work in the dairy | ornamented the porch. Over this hung several duty of a “professing member.’’ 


at this hour ?”’ she exclaimed. “Go back to it at | 


I have braved him too far | 


The women had stepped out into the dim, 
uncertain light. The second bell was ringing for 
meeting, and here and there groups made their 
way toward the village hall. Mrs. Chilcott and 
Mrs. Guptill were the first to arrive and break in 
upon Silas Barker in his tardily performed duty 
‘of getting the hall ready for the service. 

Presently the people came in, one by one, 
always deliberately, as if the intention of arriving 
at all had scarcely been entertained. 

“I’m not begredging any good fortune to you, 
*Mandy,” said Mrs. Chilcott, resuming the topic 


| in a solemn whisper, ‘‘but I declare it does seem | 


like a streak of Providence, don’t itnow? Here 
was you wanting the money dreadful for them 
nets, and here ’tis—you get it. It don’t often 
' come that way—they that want it most get cheated 
out of it.” 

“That's so, Susan,"’ Mrs. Guptill admitted. 

“I can’t make it out,”’ continued Mrs. Chilcott, 
after a minute’s survey of another stray worship- 
per. ‘Squire Bean was forethoughted in some 
ways and forgetful in others. We always sup- 


posed he’d leave "Mandy ‘Liz’beth something.”’ | 


Mrs. Guptill straightened herself and looked 
| instantly austere and forbidding, but this did not 
discourage her neighbor’s volubility. 

“He appeared kind, and set a good deal by her, 
and as good as promised to leave her something. 
But there! you can’t depend on folks.” 

‘*Where is she now ?”’ asked Mrs. Guptill, with 
interest. 

*‘She’s living ‘long of his folks, over to the 
Cove. She was a Bay Guptill married a Cove 
Guptill. You might as well say human being 
as Guptill, in this town.” 

Mrs. Guptill fixed her eyes upon the opposite 

| wall, but no handwriting appeared thereon to 
refresh her troubled gaze. 
burned in either cheek, unnoticed by her com- 
panion, whose attention was becoming scattered. 
“What did Mr. Bean use to call your niece 
when she worked there?’’ Mrs. Guptill asked, 
| finally, her voice sounding harshly above the 
| Stillness that preceded the opening exercises. 
baw "Mandy ’Liz’beth. Why?" 
| But Mrs. Guptill did not say why. She sat in 
grim silence, twisting her black cotton gloves, 
which she had removed, into a hard knot. 
A shrill voice suddenly rang out: 


| 
| 
| 


I’ve reached the land of corn and wine, 
And all its riches freely mine, 


| and the congregation took up the strain. 


| Twice during the prayer Mrs. Chilcott was 


| obliged to nudge the erect head beside her into a | 


semblance of devotion. To sit upright at such a 
time was not in accordance with her idea of the 
When the 


was an agreeable change from the monotonous whitening blades of the swordfish. An old dory | service was over and the women were out in the 


spinning-wheel. Her tasks occupied her for some 
hours; and when she rejoined her mother she 
found her, with quill and inkhorn, engaged in 
the unusual task of writing a letter. 

**You come just as I need you, lass,’’ she said; 
“go find Ezekiel Morrow and send him hither: 
Tell him he must ride to Huntingdon for me 
forthwith. Tell him to take my gray mare.”’ 

“It will not be easy for him to find father,” 
said Dolly, her eyes round with astonishment. 

“That is naught to you; do as you are bid.” 
Mistress Barclay’s face flushed. 

Hurt and disappointed, Dolly silently turned 
away to find the old serving-man. Ezekiel 
Morrow—or Uncle Easy, as he was usually called 
—was a dull, slow-witted old fellow, but he 
possessed two cardinal virtues of a servant— 
trustworthiness and unquestioning obedience. 

His orders from Mistress Barclay on this 
occasion, if they awakened surprise, drew forth no 
expression of it; and he soon after rode off, the 
letter safely stowed beneath the lining of his cap. 

Dolly felt that trouble was brewing somewhere. 
, She was too intelligent not to see that there was 
some family mystery from which she was strangely 
shut out. She was too proud and too much hurt 
to ask any more questions; so she kept out of her 
mother’s way the rest of the afternoon, and went 
to bed much earlier than her accustomed hour. 

Her mother came to her presently, and endeav- 
ored to speak in her usual manner, but was 
plainly much agitated. ‘Poor little lass!’’ she 
said, as she kissed Dorothy good night, ‘you 
have had a lonely day of it. We shall all feel 
happier to-morrow, I trow.” 

Perhaps the unaccustomed earliness of Dolly’s 
retiring—perhaps some feeling of trouble oppress- 
ing her even in sleep—made her slumber less 
sound than usual. At all events, an hour later, 
some unusual stir in the house aroused her to 
consciousness. She sat up to listen. 

A man’s voice, a man’s tread, were certainly in 
her mother’s room, immediately adjoining hers. 

‘Father has come home; mother did send for 
him, then,”’ was her first thought. “Or perhaps 
he is sick, or something has gone wrong at the 
fair; I must find out what has happened.” 


She arose, slipped on her garments by the light | 


of the moon, and ran from her own room to that 
occupied by her parents. The door was slightly 
ajar, and voices murmured within. Without 
hesitation, Dolly opened the door. 

The man was not her father. Her half-artic- 
ulated cry of ‘‘Mother!”’ startled them both. 

They turned; the stranger stood upright, and 
Dolly saw before her the strolling player of 
Huntingdon Fair. 

Mistress Barclay gazed on her daughter in 
anger and dismay. 

‘Dolly! what has brought you out of your bed 


stood in the yard filled with blossoming geraniums. 
| It was quite dark when the little gate swung 
| wide to admit the ample figure of Mrs. Chilcott. 
She stepped heavily along, and with her usual 
familiarity, opened the door without the prelimi- 
nary of announcing her approach. Mrs. Guptill 
sat at a small table writing. 

*“O Susan! Isthat you?’’ “O "Mandy! Are you 
at home ?”’ exclaimed the women, the one with 
affected cordiality and the other with affected 
surprise. 

“T thought maybe you'd be gone to meeting,”’ 
continued Mrs. Chilcott, eying the papers which 
Mrs. Guptill hastily put away. 

“T didn’t know which was ringing, the fog-bell 
or the meeting-bell.”’ 

“T guess they was both at it. But you’ve got 
time to. finish your letter. Don’t mind me.” 
Mrs. Chilcott settled back with an air of effacing 
herself. 

‘Well, I was all done but signing. I might as 
well do that and take it along to the post-office.” 

The signing was slow and awkward under the 
watchful eye of the visitor, and the color flamed 
a moment in Mrs. Guptill’s withered cheek. 

“T suppose I might as well tell you, Susan,”’ 
she said, folding the letter, “that Hiram’s going to 
buy those nets and tackle he was looking at over 
| to Portsmouth. He went over Friday in his dory 
|to get em. I thought he might as well clinch 
| the trade before fall fishing.’’ 

She spoke hurriedly but with constraint. Mrs. 
Chilcott’s face showed surprise and disapproval. 

“T thought you was saying he didn’t calculate 
to stand the expense just now,’’ she remarked. 

‘Well, he didn’t think to right away.” Mrs. 
Guptill was taking down her shawl from the peg 
by the door, and therefore her back was toward 
the visitor. ‘I’ve just writ Hiram to get the oars 
and those decoy ducks, too, whilst he was about 
it,”’ she added. 

There was an ominous silence. Mrs. Guptill’s 
voice was a little shaky as she began again: 

“I might as: well tell you fust as last, Susan, 
but you needn’t yip to the neighbors; we had a 
little sum come to us from the Squire Bean 
property. "Twa’n’t but two hundred dollars, but 
it come in handy.”’ 
| “Why, "Mandy Guptill! 
| was acquainted !”” 

“Well, we wa’n’t much. That is, I knew 
| Squire Bean by sight, and he and the cap’n used 
| to have transactions before he died. Perhaps he 
knew I haint got none but Hiram left.’’ 
| Well, it beats all!”’ said Mrs. Chilcott. ‘You 
| kept it from me pretty well, "Mandy. I haint 
| heard nothing about the will.’’ 
“There wa'n't no regular writ-out will. He 
just left a kind of memorandum saying what he 
wanted—so they brought the money over to me.” 





I didn’t know you 





| fog again, Mrs. Guptill asked abruptly, “How | 


| does your niece appear to get along, anyway ?”’ 
| Mrs. Chilcott gave a deep sigh. ‘‘There, "Mandy! 
| it’s dreadful! She just manages to live, by 


| pinching along.” 


**I guess we all know what pinching is,’’ said | 


Mrs. Guptill, abruptly turning toward her little 
light in the distance. 

“Bring over your work and sit a spell, some 
day, ’Mandy,”’ called Mrs. Chilcott, through the 
darkness, but there was no answer. 

“IT declare® Aint she odd!*’ demanded Mrs. 
Chilcott of the void about her, as she stood under 
a dripping elm, peering after the dim figure of 
her neighbor. ‘She always was the closest- 
mouthed, cur’ousest kind of a person. I hope 
that money won’t turn her head; but for my part, 
I'd excuse a little natural pride in her, being's 
she’s the only Guptill on record that ever did 
have any luck.” 

Hiram Guptill returned from his trip to Ports- 
mouth with the coveted nets. For weeks it 
seemed as if he had purchased good luck with 
them. Each setting of the nets brought a good 
haul of fish, for which he found easy market. 


good fortune, but her lack of enthusiasm troubled 
him less than the indescribable change that had 
come over her. Her voice and face seemed to 
have sharpened, and she grew ill and nervous. 


man announced his intention of sailing around to 
the outer harbor in his dory, and of making a 
landing at the Cove on his way back. The sea 
was as calm as midsummer when he disappeared 
around the headland, but within two hours a 
dull roar began along the bar and around the 
shore. At first fitful, it soon became continuous, 
until one of tliose gales which seem to be born 
out of a sudden caprice of the sea, rather than of 
the heavens, was driving the water in whitecaps. 


leave the little window that looked toward the sea. 
After the evening meal was prepared she watched 
anxiously, with the silence of the house behind 
her and the roar of the breakers before. 

It was not likely, she thought, that Hiram had 
left the Cove. He would stay with the fishermen 
there, for it was far to come by land. She said 
this over and over to herself, but nevertheless her 
restlessness attained such a pitch that she put on 
her old cloak and went out upon the hill. 


and scanning the black stretch before her. 

Some passing fishermen called to her not to be 
anxious, and said that Hiram was too much of a 
sea-dog to leave the Cove. She crept back in the 
teeth of the gdle, somewhat reassured. Small 
need to watch now, for the storm had so increased 
| that no small craft could live in it. 








Two bright red spots | 


His mother seemed strangely lukewarm at his | 


One afternoon in late November the young | 


As long as daylight lasted Mrs. Guptill did not | 


She stood there listening to the wind and water, | 


| Toward midnight she went to bed; but there 
| was on her mind another anxiety as great as that 
caused by the storm and her uneasiness for her 
son. In her fierce*condemnation of herself she 
| seemed stilled and stunned to other things. All 
|the doubts and weakness of the past weeks, in 
‘her profiting by what she could not now regard 
| a8 other than a terrible mistake in the matter of 
Squire Bean’s legacy, came up to confront her. 

‘Well, I did it for Hiram,” she said repeat- 
edly, ‘‘but he’ll never live to know it. But that 
aint going to clear me !”’ 

She fell at last into a troubled sleep, but at 
daybreak woke suddenly, with every sense refined 
and with that quick impression of a duty that 
comes oftentimes in the first waking. She was 
dressed and at the door before the first chimney 
|in the village caught a warmer color from the 

sun, or sent upward its first thin wreath of smoke. 
| She gazed at the sea. The wind had lulled, 
| but the water looked even more frightful. Here 
| and there were eddying fragments of timber that 
told their own story. 

She walked quickly along in the gray of the 
| morning through the silent street strewn thick 
| with wet leaves and little branches torn off by the 
| gale. When she reached Mrs. Chilcott’s door 
| she found Susan just lighting her kitchen fire. 

‘Why, "Mandy Guptill!’? Mrs. Chilcott ex- 
| claimed. “I thought it was a spirit. Where'd 
| you come from ?”’ 

“TI come from home, Susan, and I’ve got some- 
| thing on my mind —”’ 

“Oh, I know, "Mandy! Now you sit down, 
and don’t get anxious. Jason says Hiram most 
likely stopped —”’ 

“Tt aint Hiram nor the gale, Susan Chilcott; 
its me! I’m a thief!” 

Mrs. Chilcott opened her mouth, but no words 
| came. 
| *7’m a thief!’’ Mrs. Guptill repeated, and the 


peerage of the spoken words told plainly how 
| 


many times she had said them inwardly. “I 
| knew all along the money wa’n’t for me, but I 
| kept it. Hiram had spent some of it, and I 
| dreaded to cast him down again, he’d had such 
|luck. We was near starving, Susan Chilcott, 
| when that money come—but that don’t clear me. 
| Hiram he didn’t have no luck, and he needed 
| them nets, and since then I heven’t dared to tell 
him that I knew it so long.’’ She spoke hurriedly 
lest her courage should fail her. 

“Are you daft, ’Mandy? What money do you 
mean ?”’ 

“IT mean that Squire Bean money. I might 
have knowed I couldn’t have kept it. I knew 
it that night we was to meeting, when you told 
me about "Mandy ’Liz’beth.” 

Mrs. Chilcott stared. Whatever suspicions she 
may have had, she had stilled them. 

“It was this way, Susan. Squire Bean, he 
| really intended that two hundred dollars to go to 
| your niece, "Mandy Elizabeth Guptill; but when 
they come ’round askin’ for ‘’Mandy L. Guptill,’ 
forgetting to spell ’Liz’beth with an E, and my 
name being "Mandy L. Guptill, I —’”’ 

Mrs. Guptill could go no further. 
as if she were about to faint. 

“Great earth and seas!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Chilcott from the pantry, whence she presently 
returned with a steaming portion of ‘‘composi- 
tion tea,’ which she made Mrs. Guptill drink. 

“Swallow it all down, "Mandy; it will calm 
you,” she said. Mrs. Guptill revived a little. 

“°’Twas an awful path I tread, Susan!’’ she 
| gasped. ‘The stones was galling to my feet, 
| and the briers was reaching out to catch me and 
| keep me back, but I kept on. I says, they was 

after "Mandy L. Guptill, and that’s me, and let 

them dispute it, says I; till come last night 
| I felt different.” 

| ‘What set you to thinking?’ demanded Mrs. 
| Chilcott. 

| “I’ve done nothing but think, but last night I 
had kind of a presentiment, and I believe just 
as much as anything Hiram’s gone down along 
with his father—and all the tackle and oars was 
bought with stolen money !”’ 

Then for the first time she began to rock herself 
to and fro, and sob and cry out that she should 
never see her son again, and that his mother was 
a thief. 

“Hush up, "Mandy! You aint neither a thief— 
quit, I tell you, the children will hear you! 
You're all upset. There, sit up, and don’t let us 
have any more such carryings on. It’s nothing 
but the Guptill luck !"’ 

“IT shall never see Hiram 
| sobbed. 
| “I don’t know about that. It looks to me 
terrible sight like smoke coming out of your 
chimney. I guess it’s most likely Hiram building 
your fire!” 

Mrs. Guptill stood up and peered toward the 
house. Without any outward demonstration she 
drew her shawl about her shoulders stiffiy, as if 
the passion of the moment before was as much a 
thing of the past as the storm of the night. 

“T must go and tell Hiram,”’ she said; but just 
then the gate clicked and a boyish, laughing face 
| looked in at the door. 

“Is marmy here ?’’ he asked. 

“Well, I don’t know, Hiram,’’ laughed Mrs. 
Chilcott. ‘*We’ve got a crazy woman here that 
seems to belong down to your house.”’ 

Hiram looked steadily at the two women. 


She looked 








again!” *Mandy 





The 


agitation in their faces, dr some fine sense within 
him, told him that a disclosure had been made. 
“Oh, that’s all right, motherdy,” 


he said. 
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“I’ve fixed it all right. We won't have you 
crooning round any more about ¢hat.”” 

“‘What do you mean, Hiram ?” demanded his 
mother. 

“Just what I said. I happened to find out, 
accidental like, what you was worrying about, so 
I just straightened it out. That's what I went 
over to the Cove for.”” 

‘For all the land's sake!’’ laughed Mrs. Chil- 
cott. ‘‘Your mother’s wasted a sight of tears 
about ye—enough to sail a boat.” 

“Hiram Guptill, tell me this minute what you’ ve 
done!’’ exclaimed his mother. 

“Well,” began the youth, counting off the items 
on his fingers, “I heard the men down at store 
talking about the Bean money, and when they 
saw me sitting there on a berrel they shut up. 
ut I heard enough. Then ma, she was moping 
round —’ Here he winked boldly but unmistak- 
ably at Mrs. Chilcott. 
and went over to the Cove and forked over the 
money, interest and all!" 

‘‘Hiram, you young —!"’ laughed Mrs. Chilcott. 

“Let's go get some breakfast,” said Hiram. 
“I'm hungry.” 

Mrs. Chilcott stood looking at him with amaze- 
ment. The children were trooping down-stairs 
wide-eyed and wondering as Hiram drew his 
mother lovingly away. 

“My land—earth and sea!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Chilcott. ‘*Don't expect me to stand up and cook 
a meal after the tantrum I’ve had here with 
"Mandy Guptill. 
week.” 
smile: 

“But now isn’t that Hiram just a regular critter 


of a young one!” Epna A. Foster. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


The startled waves leap over it; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain, 
And steadily against its solid form 
Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 
— Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


A WRECK FROM ICE CITY. 


Ice City, having a population varying between 
five hundred and five thousand, is composed of 
fishermen’s huts, and stands upon the ice of 
Saginaw Bay, Michigan, from two to ten miles off 
shore. 
pears in a day, sometimes in an hour. 

Its huts cluster above shoals; a few straggle 
over the deeper water, and all extend loosely over 
a space from five to eight miles long. Under the 
ice of Saginaw Bay swarm millions of the best 
food fishes of the Great Lakes. 


The huts are each twelve feet square, with one | 


door and no floor or windows. In the roof is a 
hole a foot square. Under this a yard-square hole 
is cut in the ice; and the light, shining down into 
the water, enables the fisherman, sitting in the 
dark inside his hut, to see the fish ten to forty feet 
deep in the bay. Each hut has its bottom sills 
rounded at the end, so that it can be drawn by 
horses or pushed by hand like a sled. 

Within the hut a platform on one or two sides 
holds a chair or two and a stove. There are bunks 
with straw to sleep in. At night a kerosene lamp, 
with a big reflector, throws its light down into the 
water. 

The fisherman is armed with a three pronged 
spear, which has an ash shaft fourteen feet long, 
to which is attached a strong cord forty feet long. 
He thrusts the shaft through the hole in the roof, 
lowers the prongs into the water, and thrusts them 
into the largest fish he can reach. Fish and spear 
are held by the line. 

The city is visited by 
Sleighing parties, skat- 
ers and fish. buyers 
sometimes throng the 
ice. There are cats, 
dogs, chickens, hogs to 
eat the offal, and sta- 
bles for horses. 

Every northern gale 
sends into the bay, 
from the open water 
of Lake Huron, great 
Waves that break up 
the ice under the city. 
At the beginning of 
such a wind a cry of 
alarm is flung from 
voice to voice, and all 
the inhabitants make 
a wild rush with their 
sled-huts for the shore. 
Soon the gale sweeps 
only bare, unpeopled 
ice. 

David Nelson, a stout 
lad of eighteen years, 
sat on a stool in his 
shanty in this Ice City 
one day, spearing fish by the light of a kerosene 
lamp. Beside him, kneeling on a bit of board, 
was a handsome boy of eight years, peering eagerly 
down at the shadowy shoal of fish gliding across 
the shaft of light. 

Upon the bunk lay Jim, the fisher-boy’s partner, 
snoring. The door opened, and a plump, rosy 
woman entered. She nodded to the fisher, kissed 
the child, and sat down on a stool to watch the 
spearing. ; 

“Well, Mrs. Grey,” said David, “is Mr. Curley 
outside?” 

“No; he’s at his tent. 
when I bring Charley.” 

“Let Charley stay with me to-night.” 

“I want him to ride home with me in Mr. Curley’s 
sleigh.” 

“What’s Mr. Curley goimg to do for Charley after 
you’re married? Send him to school? I don’t 


a great many people. 


He’ll be ready to go ashore 





“Then I added it all up, | 


I expect I'll see scarlet for a | 
Then she said to herself, with a softening | 


This city is created in a week, and disap- | 


where I saw him last week.” 

“He'll take Charley to be errand-boy in his 
store.” 

“Mrs. Grey, I don’t like it. Considering that I 
was ’prentice to Mr. Grey two years before he 


I think you might let me help him. 
he doesn’t like Ike Curley. 
| thing out of this winter’s fishing, and Jim Stewart 
is a first-rate partner. ‘We'd both like to help 
Charley; he ought to go to school.” 

“Dave Nelson!” said the widow, half-indignant, 
| half-pleased. “Yes, I know you'll always be a 

good friend to my boy. But I’m going to marry 

Mr. Curley. I know you don’t like him, but I can’t 
| have you interfere. Gvod night. Come, Charley.” 
| David lifted the child in his arms and went out 

with the mother, while the boy clasped his neck, 
and eagerly promised to come and see him often. 

As they walked slowly over the ice, David suspi- 
| ciously sniffed the breeze then beginning to blow 
in damp and chilly puffs. 

“Mrs. Grey,” he said, earnestly, “get home as 
| quick as youcan. I don’t like this wind. Tell Mr. 
Curley there’s danger of the ice breaking up. I 
wish you and Charley were safe ashore.” 

He put down the boy and went back to his 





warned by some instinct of impending change. 
David shook Jim awake. 
their property, and piled it on the platforms inside 
their shanty. Then Jim ran for their pony. 

A group of uneasy fishermen stood about the 
slab stable, where there were several horses. 
| Suddenly the wind blew a fierce squall, with a 
fine sleet that froze as it fell. 
and through the city. Instantly there was a wild 
| panic. Cries and hurrying feet flew from all sides. 
| Lights flared, shifted, blew out. All was commo- 
tion. 





Jim hastily led out the pony and hitched him, | 


snorting, to their shanty. The whip cracked, the 
pony leaped, the shanty slid over the ice, grinding. 
| Other horses galloped with shanties through the 
| darkness. 
“Go for the north shore, Jim!” shouted David. 
“The wind drifts a little that way. The ice has 
broken loose from the shore on the river side. I’m 


out, at Ike Curley’s tent.” 

He ran seaward. Men, women and 
streamed past, yelling. Two twinkling points, the 
lamps of Curley’s fancy sleigh, came toward him. 


The ice clashed and ran in a low ridge, over which | 


| the flying horses leaped, and swept past with the 
| empty sleigh. 

| David caught up a flapping wolf-robe that was 
sliding before the wind, and rolled it in a bundle 
as he ran. Presently he met Curley, hurrying 
' after his team. 

“Where are Mrs. Grey 

David, stopping the man. 

“Coming!” panted Curley, trying to continue his 
| flight. 

“Come back and find them!” 

David was a strong youth. He seized Curley 
and compelled him to go’ back. In a minute they 
met Mrs. Grey dragging Charley, whose feet 
bumped the ice at the end of her outstretched 
arm. She was frantic from Curley’s desertion of 
her. 

David took up the boy. Curley, released, shot 
away; but David caught him, and made Mrs. Grey 
grasp his coat. She panted already, being a plump 


and Charley?” asked 


David carried Charley and the wolf-robe. 

They nearly fell over a dark mound which proved 
to bea boat. David felt in this boat, and found oars 
and a spritsail. He put Mrs. Grey and the child 
into the boat, and spread over them the wolf-robe. 

“Come take hold,” he said to Curley. “We'll 
drag the boat with us.” 

So they went on, Curley on one side, David on the 
other, keeping the boat aslide on her iron keel-shoe. 
David's foot struck a pile of frozen fish. He flung 
two of these into the boat without checking her 
speed. David urged Curley on and on, until 








The Flight 


the man staggered, gasped, and was almost 
willing to lie down and tet fate do its worst. 

Often they were compelled to turn, now by lanes 
of broken and crushing ice, into which it would be 


madness to launch the boat; then by open water, 


place to haul upon the ice again. Sometimes weak 
or breaking ice drove them to ply which way they 
could. 

The night lightened a little, though it was still 
gloomy, but the gale increased until it howled. 
The ice reeled and heaved, crashed and jarred. It 
grew colder. Their wet clothing froze stiff. 

By and by, when the sleet cleared a moment, 
| they saw land a mile away. But between was a 
| broad space of churning ice, that would crush their 
| boat. So they turned and toiled westward, hoping 
to find clear water. 
| Slowly the night thinned into a day of driving 








died, and Charley’s just like a little brother to me, | 
He likes me; | 
I’m making a good | 


shanty. The fish had disappeared from the well, | 


They quickly gathered | 


A far-off cry flew to | 


going back. Mrs. Grey and Charley are farther | 


children | 


woman, terribly frightened, and unused to running. | 


in crossing which they had to search for a safe | 








| They drifted on a floating ice-fleld, with death | 


storming all about them. 

Their boat was a light cedar skiff that might 
be easily crushed or pierced amid the ice-blocks. 
| Whenever they took to the water the wind blew so 
strongly that their wea 
ried strength could 
make little headway; 
David's great skill could 
barely save them from 
foundering. Water 
washed back and forth 
in the boat. 

When they left the 
water for the ice, Mrs 
Grey and the child, to 
warm their blood, had 
frequently to get out of 
the boat, and take part 
in the toil of dragging it 

The cold wind and 
sleet cracked the skin of 
their faces and hands, 
making them bleed. All 
in the party ached to the 
| marrow of their bones. 

Three times they tried 
to reach the shore—tried 
desperately, for their 
lives—but failed, driven 





|back by broken and 
breaking ice. After 
each failure they had 


another desperate strug 
gle to get back to the 
ice-field on which they 
| were drifting toward 
| the open lake. About ten o’clock in the forenoon 
| David caught a glimpse, between snow squalls, 
lof Point Au Gres, already behind them. He saw 
the cape shut out of sight with despair tugging at 
his heart, but said nothing. 

At that time they could not make another effort 
without rest and food, for they were becoming 
famished from toil and exposure. David searched 
the boat, and found the two fishes that he had 
thrown into it. After cleaning one with his fish 
knife, he shaved off a thin slice, but his gorge 
rose against tasting it. 
| Charley, however, snatched and ate it greedily. 
Seeing this, the others shut their eyes and ate. Its 
| favor was not disagreeable, and they were greatly 
strengthened and heartened by the meal. 

From moment to moment the edges of their ice 
field crumbled and lessened—that it would wholly 
dissolve within a few hours was plain. The sea 
rose in huger surges. Still, if the wind would only 
die down, so that they could sail, they might yet 
escape. 

David pulled the sail out, little by little, in the 
bottom of the boat, set up the mast and arranged 
the sail so that it would hoist scarcely a yard high. 
While he worked with numb hands, preparing for 
a last struggle for land and life, the others curled 
| in the wolf-robe, numb with misery. 

About half-past two o’elock in the afternoon, he 
roused them with difficulty, to launch the boat. 
They were willing to lie as they were and wait for 
death. But after much urging they rose groaning, 
j and slid the boat into the water when a favoring 
| cleft in the ice gave her a free passage. 
| Very carefully David opened their little sail 
Instantly the boat shot into the boiling seas, David 
| steering with an oar, while he set Curley to bail 
and trim. 

Though they flew in that roaring wind, they yet 
|}made slow progress shoreward. Squalls often 
| compelled David to head against the gale till the 
| sail shook. Ice blocks forced him to quick dodging. 
| Larger floes made them frequently tack away from 
| the shore. 

By four o’clock it grew too dusk to see far, so 
now they felt their way slowly with flattened sail 


| 
| 
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like Charley selling papers about the saloons, | wind and snow, miserable ashore, terrible at sea. | without offering comfort or good-by to Mrs. Grey, 


so angry and mortified was the man because he had 
shown his cowardice, and been compelied to obey 


a boy. 
David watched and waited upon Charley until 
the child was well enough to be sent home. Then 





He set Curley 


to bail 


Mrs. Grey, having dismissed Curley, 
David’s offer to send Charley to school. 
later she married a worthy man. 

But David and Jim still provide for Charley 
jointly with his stepfather, and are as proud and 
fond of him as if he were their real brother. 

L. J. BATES. 
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For the Companion, 


ORIENTAL SWEETMEATS. 


The food of the people is always an interesting 
study in foreign lands, especially in the cities of 
the ‘far East, where every teeming, narrow street 
displays the queer things that are eaten by the 
dark-skinned people who live behind its window- 
less walis and mysterious courts q 

There is evidence everywhere that in Oriental 
mouths the “sweet tooth” is highly developed, for 
of the heaps of eatables piled in open booths, in 
street stalls, in bazaars, and wheeled on salvers 


| through the streets, nine-tenths are, to our palates, 


| 


shaking as close to the wind as it would draw. | 
| The black line of the shore woods loomed before 


| them, ice-fringed and dangerous to approach. 
Providentially, before nightfall wholly obscured 
their view, David found 
a cleft in the shore ice, 
clogged with soft snow 
and crushed ice slush. 
Into this he plunged 
the boat, and 
her through the mass 


till her bow touched 
firm ice. 
They crawled out. 


to pull the woman over 
the bow by her arms. 
Then David carried the 
boy, helpless and rolled 
up in the wolf-robe. 
So they stumbled to 
the land, frequently 
falling, and sheltered 
themselves in the beach 
scrub, out of the cold 
wind. 

There David cleared 
a square yard or two in 
the middle of a thicket, 
gathered a little pile 
of withered twigs and 
leaves, cut shavings with his knife, and kindled a 
fire by which, with the robe behind them, they 
thawed their frozen clothing till it steamed, and 
baked life into their stiff bodies. By and by 
Charley, being carefully turned as he baked, sat up 
and whimpered that he was “so hungry.” 

David went back to the boat and brought up their 
fish and sail. The 


in the sail, they slept, and were covered by falling 


snow, like a huddle of corpses cast ashore from a | 


wreck. 

In the morning they found a farmhouse, to which 
David carried Charley and helped Mrs. Grey, while 
Curley tramped selfishly alone. The child was 
dangerously ill from exposure. 

Curley hired the only procurable team to take 
him to the city and his business, promising to stop 
on his way and send a doctor. He drove off 


fish, broiled over the coals, } 
made them a sufficient meal, after which, wrapped | 


worked | 


| sizzling fat, into which are dropped the 


David and Curley had | 


sickeningly sweet. 

Curious they are, and quite different 
from our sweets. To inspect, buy and taste these 
strange concoctions was one of my amusements. 
The result in many cases was agreeable, but upon 
the whole the bonbons of France and the * 
of America are far superior to the sugared mix 
tures of the Orient. 

Sweetened arrowroot, pistachio-nut and the paste 
known as “Turkish delight,”” with quarts of rose 
water flavor, are the hundreds of 
other sweetmeats, the which 
nearly all are made 

“Turkish delight” should come first in a descrip 
tion of Eastern dainties, for it is everywhere in the 
Orient the most frequently seen and largely con 
sumed. When fresh and well made, it is the most 
palatable of Eastern sweetmeats. Rakat-Sakoume 
it is called by the Turks and Arabs. 

It is made of arrowroot flour, boiled with sugar 
and water into a thick but flexible paste, and highly 
flavored with rose-water. It is then turned into 
buttered dishes to cool, dusted with finely pow 
dered sugar, and cut into long strips. Chopped 
nuts of almond or pistachio are often added, and it 
is variously colored, red, white and yellow. 

The making of Oriental sweetmeats is not a secret. 
Much of it is done in the public streets for all to 
In cities like Damascus one fairly stumbles 


sugar, 


usually 


candies” 


elements of 


foundation from 


see. 
over great bowls of 
arrowrvot and the chopped nuts and seeds used in 
their construction 

On every side one is greeted by the odor of 
boiling honey and sugar, and by the sound of the 
sweet 


beaten eggs, cooling 


fritters so commonly eaten. 

These fritters of puff paste, usually very greasy, 
are in every Oriental sweetmeat bazaar. They are 
made in small shapes with sweet pastes of different 
colors and kinds sandwiched between them. Most 
often the sandwiched stuff consists of pounded 
pistachio-nuts made very sweet. Over the top are 
strewn layers of mashed pomegranate seeds and 
sugar. 

No more brilliant pictures can be seen than in the 
lanes where these comfits are made. Swarthy men 
and boys, clad in flowing robes, with gay sashes 
and turbans, are framed in the open booths, their 
brown arms deeply buried in great bowls of the 
whites of eggs which they churn to foaming masses 
with their hands. Dishes of semi-liquid sugar 
stand near, and beside them various receptacles 
containing the arrowroot, pastes, honey, fruits and 
colors ready to be mixed for use 

Chareoal fires, over which the sweets are boiling 
and bubbling, light up the interior; and on tables 
in front are trays, bowls, slabs and jars filled with 
the countless jumbles of brilliantly colored goodies. 

There are lumps formed of cocoanut and honey; 
sugared peas, pink 
festooned on strings; flat red wheels with nuts; 
triangles of white paste with 
layers of pistachio between; balls of dark fruit 
paste stuck full of blanched nuts; sections of 


balls of sugar on sticks, or 


semi-transparent 


melon or citron boiled in sugar and dried. This 
last is one of the best of the Oriental sweets. 
There are great lumps looking like broken 


greenish sandstone which prove to be made of the 
ever present sweetened pistachio pounded into a 
compact mass and allowed to harden 

There are candied apricots, dates and figs into 
which hazelnuts and almonds have been thrust. 


—— 
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Tine are ona pieces of sweet gui, - rose and 
yellow, as long as one’s arm and nearly as thick, 
in the centre of which is a pith of blanched nuts. 
This is cut into slices, and forms pretty rings. 

































There are rows of small, 
white bowls set along the 
stalls to cool, containing 
what looks like our blanc- 
mange. It is made of sweet- 
ened rice flour, or arrowroot, 
scented with rose water, 
sprinkled over the top with 
chopped pistachio nuts. Over 
this is poured cream of goat’s 
or ewe’s milk. 

This dish is often iced or 
cooled with snow, and is very 
popular, the little bowls being 
quickly emptied by the pass- 
ers-by. For a few piastres 
you can have one of the bowls placed before you; 
but though the dish looked inviting on those hot 
Syrian days, suggesting our ‘“‘ice-cream,”’ I was 
unable to eat mine, owing to the intense cloying 
sweetness, and strong flavor of rose. 

This scent, so much liked in the East, pervades 
everything. Even the hotels for strangers use it 
for cakes and puddings. In Jerusalem we ate 
quince jelly flavored with it, and found it rather a 
pleasing admixture. 

Swinging above every stall and bazaar of 
eatables are long, brown, glossy ribbons or bands, 
which puzzled us not a little. The frequency of 
these in every Oriental city led me to test this 
dainty, which seemed of such importance. It is 
composed of ripe apricots mashed and rolled into 
thin sheets. Dried in long bands it keeps a long 
time and is one of the staple commodities of 
Eastern shops. The natives eat it after moistening 
it. or they boil it with water, and dip their bread 
into it. 

Amid the confusion of unknown goodies heaped 
everywhere, there are two articles which seem 
familiar. One is our ‘rock candy’’ dangling 
upon long strings before the bazaars. Another is 
the ‘sugar-plum” of our childhood; but when 
we bite into it we find it more often made of the 
pistachio nut than of the familiar old almond. 

On the same counters with the sweetmeats are 
always dishes filled with dried pumpkin seeds, 
salted nuts, and bowls full of round seeds 
resembling our dried peas, all of which are eaten 
in large quantities. 

In the spring and early summer dishes of green 
almonds are also displayed on the stalls, appearing 
to our eyes like huge platters of green peaches, 
and resembling them in taste. 

The Arabs consider them a great dainty, eaten 
with salt. My inability to eat the double handful 
which my Arab groom, thinking to please and 
surprise me, had stolen from an almond orchard 
through which we passed, almost gained me his 
permanent ill will. 

Important articles are the flat cakes of various 
kinds. Piles of them lie like great white wheels, 
made into thin, flat sheets, and smeared with 
funny little tracks of boiled honey or fruit syrup. 

Often they are round cakes slightly sweetened 
with honey, and plentifully strewn with sesame 
seeds, resembling our canary seeds. This is the 
sesame and honey cake of the Arabian Nights’ 
tales. 

There are huge piles of large, crisp hoops of 
unsweetened dough, baked very brown and 
sprinkled with these same seeds. They somewhat 
resemble German pretzels, and are called simites. 
In Constantinople there are stalls devoted entirely 
to the sale of them. The piles of crisp, round 
rings, with the picturesque simite merchants 
behind them, form one of the most curious and 
frequent sights of that city. 

There is, however, a more curious sight in 
Constantinople. It is the entire occupation of 
the court of the old mosque of Sultan Bayasid by 
rows of sweetmeat bazaars. It is called the 


Makers and 











Pigeon Mosque because of the tame pigeons which 
are daily fed there. The court is very large, and 
crowded from end to end with the bright conglom- 
eration of comfits, preserves and bottled syrups. 

The constant low murmur of the voices of the 

merchants talking to each other as they weigh 
the sweetmeats for customers; the clink of the 
exchange of money; the droning hum of myriads 
of bees and flies that hover around the sweets 
and light in dark clouds upon the canopies; the 
cooing of the doves that wander unmolested in 
and out; the voices of children and the thousand 
strange sounds of the East that mingle with the 
drowsy, sunny air make this busy mosque court 
a most fantastic memory. 
Wheeled in and out of this place were little 
glass chariots contain- 
ing even- more sin- 
gular mixtures than 
those upon the stalls. 
Some of these were of 
many layers of bright 
colored sugars mixed 
with dark brown, and 
cut in sections like 
American ‘pie’’ or 
‘sjelly-cake.”” 

In my eagerness to 
investigate this com- 
pound I burned my 
mouth, for the stuff 

was made hot with 
pepper, or some 
burning drug 
unknown to me. 
The Turk who 
sold it grinned 
unpityingly. 

“It is for 
the throat,’’ he 
said. ‘It cures 
consumption.” 
I turned for re- 
lief to a healing 
sweetmeat made 
of a mixture of 
soft honey-paste 
and chopped 
green herbs. 

Though men 
in Eastern coun- 
tries are con- 
stantly seen eat- 
ing sweetmeats, 
it is said that women are the largest consumers. 
In the harems especially is the sweetmeat cook 
the most cherished servant. 

During the Fast of Ramadan, corresponding 
somewhat to our Christian Lent, the Moslems 
fast from sunrise to sunset, after which they 
spend the night in eating. It is at this season 
that the sweetmeats are devoured in largest 
quantities. ELEANoR HopGens. 


Sellers of Sweetmeats. 
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For the Companion. 
APRIL. 


Mine are the silvern voices of the rain, 
The dulcet music of the fluting gales ; 
I summon Flora with her fragrant train, 
And wake the dreaming violets in the vales. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


* 
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TITLES AND TRAPPINGS. 


When Mr. Gladstone had his farewell audience 
of the queen as Prime Minister, after a public 
service of more than sixty years, an interesting 
incident occurred. The queen offered him a 
peerage, which he declined. 

If we try to reproduce the scene we can almost 
fancy the “Grand Old Man"’ replying, in the 
plain form of address which it is understood the 
queen prefers, ‘‘No, thank you, mum,”’’ as though 
he were declining a second slice of ham at 
breakfast, instead of a patent of nobility. 

There is no doubt in the mind of any one, we 
presume, be he friend or opponent of the aged 
statesman, be he aristocrat or democrat, that Mr. 
Gladstone decided wisely when he uttered that 
simple ‘‘no.”” Let one’s opinion of the value of 
titles be what it may, he will grant that no change 
could be made from plain ‘Mr. Gladstone”’ that 
would not detract from the grandeur of the name. 

Among all the lists of distinctions,—peerage, 
baronetage, knighthood and the rest,—his name 
appears but once, as a member of Her Majesty’s 
Most Honorable Privy Council, to which every 
minister of Cabinet rank is admitted. Mr. 
Gladstone became in this way ‘right honorable”’ 
in 1841, and it is the only title of any sort he 
bears. 

Great Britain is now the only country in the 
world in which one branch of the legislature is 








composed of members whose right to sit in the | 
House is due to their birth. It is also the only | 
country in which the orders of nobility are con- | 
stantly and largely recruited from the untitled 
classes. | 

For example, Mr. Gladstone himself, during 
his four administrations, has created or promoted 
more than seventy-five peers. Including these, 
more than two-thirds of the members of the 
House of Peers as now constituted owe their seats 
to creation or appointment during the present 
century. 

No one can tell how long the House of Lords 
will continue to exist as a legislative body. The 


attacks now made upon it are not more severe 





than other assaults which it has survived; but on 
the other hand, never before has the democracy 
in England had such power as it now possesses. 
Meanwhile, even republican Americans will 
admit that an attempt is made to keep the peerage 
fresh and vigorous by an infusion of new blood. 
The most of those who are “‘elevated”’ to the peerage 
are so honored because they have won places for 
themselves as commoners. So far as the Liberals 
are concerned, it is almost useless to send a man 
to the House of Lords as a reward for party 
service, since he almost invariably deserts his old 


waterways than has been given for this purpose 
by any European power of consequence. The 
amount has been shown to be trifling when 
compared with the cost of repairs alone on the 
privately-owned railroads of the country. 

Nevertheless the cheapness of railway trans- 
portation is largely due to the competition of 
waterways, which are either state-owned or 
common property, with the railroads. 

Besides the maintenance and improvement of 
harbors and channels, which go on constantly, 
the government now has on hand certain naviga- 





party and becomes a Conservative. 

The civil service system of England prevents | 
an administration from rewarding the little men | 
for service to the party with little “plums” in the 


shape of clerkships, but there are many great | 
honors and distinctions that can be used to | 
The way in| 


reward or to bribe the great men. 
which such matters were once looked upon, and 
are doubtless still now viewed in certain quarters, 
is illustrated by a story told of Lord Melbourne, 
who was the last Prime Minister under William 
IV., and was in office when Victoria became 
queen. 

The old king urged him to accept the blue 
ribbon of the Garter, the highest order of knight- 
hood in the kingdom, membership in which is 
limited to kings, princes and twenty-five peers of 
the realm. Lord Melbourne declined the vacant 
Garter with the cynical remark that the bestowal 
of it might secure to the government the support 
of some person of consequence whom nothing 
else would reach. ‘But what would be the use 
of my taking it? I can’t bribe myself!’ 


* 
* 





For the Companion. 
THE FIRST SIGNS. 


how the wind a down 
he brownsage se: 
And with the wind the T—1, of a bird 
Floated from Heaven to me. 
And with the wind the ppeeta < - a flower 
le down the winding 
And if I had followed it into t the’ woods 
I had come to the lips of May. 
FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 


Y een 
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RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Within the last three years a new method of 
legislation has been adopted by Congress with 
regard to river and harbor appropriations and 
such internal improvements as the general gov- 
ernment takes in hand. Up to the year 1890, it 
had been the practice, when monéy was appropri- 
ated for such improvements, to give it in such a 
way that contracts had to be made by the year 
and limited to the amount appropriated. 

This was a wasteful system for two reasons. 
The most advantageous contracts could not be 
made in this ‘hand to mouth” way, and particular 
portions of a work left unfinished for want of 
money often deteriorated before they could be 





.| taken up again, and had to be done over to a 


considerable extent. 

In the year named, the Secretary of War was 
authorized by Congress to enter into continuous 
contracts for the actual completion of certain 
existing projects of improvement, 
covered by engagements in the contracts to be 
paid as appropriations should be made from year 
to year. The appropriations for these continuous 
contracts are not made in the regular river and 
harbor bill, but in the sundry civil appropriation 
bill. 

It has been found that this change has effected 
a saving of almost fifty per cent. in the prosecu- 
tion of one important improvement—the ship 
channel connecting the Great Lakes. 

Ordinarily, appropriations for rivers, harbors 
and other waterways have been, and still are, 
made through a special act commonly called the 
river and harbor bill. This measure has been an 
annual feature of our national legislation for 
many years, and few measures have aroused 
more discussion than this. It was long doubted 
whether the national government had the right to 
make internal improvements; but that this is one 
of its functions is now thoroughly well established, 
on the evident proposition that waterways or other 
natural means of communication belong to all the 
people, and should be taken care of by the general 
government, which represents the whole people. 

It is also universally admitted that, since the 
United States is not only the most highly favored 
country in the world in the possession of natural 
waterways, but is engaged in an amount of internal 
trade unparalleled in any other country, a treat- 
ment of them which is liberal at the same time 
that it is careful and well considered must be in 
the general interest. 

However, nothing justifies extravagance and 
wastefulness. Under the system ‘of annual 
appropriations and short contracts much public 
money was undoubtedly wasted, against the 
employment of which many legislators believed 
it to be their duty to protest. 

Many appropriations have undoubtedly been 
ill-considered, and others have been the result of 
combinations of congressmen having for their 
chief object the expenditure of public money in 
their respective districts. These abuses engendered | 
a certain prejudice against river and harbor | 
legislation. In a few cases the appropriation bills 
have either been vetoed by the President or have 
failed to pass, leaving needed improvements 
without appropriations for the year. 

But it is well known that the United States has 
given much less aid to harbors, rivers and other 


the sums | 


tion projects which are of national consequence, 
such as the improvement of the Mississippi River, 
and the completion of the great ship-canal between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron. 
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OUR PERSONAL LOSS. 


The readers of The Companion, as well as its 
publishers, have met with a great loss in the death, 
on March 19, of Francis G’. Pratt, Jr., a member of 
the firm of Perry Mason & Co. 

The biography of such a man as Mr. Pratt is 
brief, and to those who did not know him it might 
seem a commonplace story. He was forty-three 
years of age, was educated at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, entered the employ of The Youth’s 
Companion in August, 1877, and soon became, next 
to the proprietor, the business manager of the 
paper. In 1887 he was admitted to a partnership. 

In one sense that was all. In another sense it 
tells almost nothing about him. He had, as a 
business man, the combination of qualities that 
always wins success—a comprehensive grasp of 
the possibilities of extension and growth, a far- 
sightedness to appreciate great plans for the future, 
the executive ability to oversee and direct all 
departments, that tireless attention to detail which 
is necessary to render perfect a man’s knowledge 
of his business, and an orderliness of mind which 
could dismiss nothing finally from his thought 
until it was done thoroughly. 

Such was his mental character, which alone made 
him a great man. But morally he was greater 
still, for he was rigidly and absolutely just and 
conscientious, faithful to every duty, pure and 
true in every relation of life. He earned and 
received the respect and love of all who were 
associated with him. As was beautifully written 
of another, he was “dearest to the nearest, best to 
those who knew him best.” 

Shall we surprise any reader when we add that 
Mr. Pratt was deeply and sincerely a religious 
man, active in church and benevolent work, a 
sympathetic friend to the poor; in short, in the 
truest and most complete sense a Christian man? 
Need we say that he faced death with a sweet, 
brave smile, and that his last utterance was an 
expression of gratitude to the Lord of us all that 
he had been permitted to be His child? 

To human comprehension the death of such a 
man, in the full use of his powers, and in the 
midst of his largest usefulness, seems untimely. 
But he had*already done a great work, and that 
work remains. Can more be said of any man? 

The Companion rarely asks attention to itself, 
and still more rarely refers to those who have 
made the paper what it is. But it cannot refrain 
from asking its good friends all over the land to 
join in its grief at the loss it has suffered. His 
associates mourn a great and a good man, a dear 
friend, a faithful servant of God and his fellow- 
men. 


<-> 
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HER FIRST LION. 


After the “Horse Fair,” there is perhaps no 
picture of Rosa Bonheur’s more often reproduced 
and more popular with the public than that called 
“An Old Monarch’—the head of a superb lion, 
which gazes from the canvas with a look of dignity, 
tranquillity and power that impresses alike the 
critic and the child. No one can look at it without 
believing that the artist understood the nature, no 
less than the form and color, of her noble model. 

Indeed, Mile. Bonheur is fond of lions. She has 
owned many which she has kept in easy captivity 
at her beautiful country estate of By, consoled for 
imprisonment by her own affection and the society 
—at a respectful distance—of enough other animals, 
wild and tame, to people a fair-sized forest. 

Cats, dogs, sheep, deer, goats, bulls, ponies, 
horses, monkeys, leopards and panthers have been 
at different times, and sometimes simultaneously, 
dwellers in the chateau and park of By, subjects 
of the quiet little lady with bright eyes and odd 
masculine dress—half-cavalier, half-peasant, which 
she has found most convenient for her work—who 
rules over them gently and fearlessly. 

A journalist who recently visited By found her 
the proud possessor of a new lion from Africa, 
which had already become so attached to her that 
she petted the great creature as if it were an ordi- 
nary pussy, while it writhed its tawny body and 
stretched itself luxuriously under her hand, 
purring a tremendous purr as she rubbed and 
| fondled its enormous head; but even while caress- 
ing her new pet, Mile. Bonheur regretfully related 
the career of the first lion she ever owned. 

He was named Nero, and had the reputation of 
being untamably ferocious when she bought him; 
but after being comfortably established in a suit- 
able residence in her garden, he soon learned to 
know and love his mistress. 

She kept him there several years. Then, because 
she was about to travel, she sold him to the Jardin 
des Plantes (the Paris Zoo”), supposing he would 
be better cared for there than anywhere else. 
Unfortunately, she was mistaken. Returning two 
| years later from her wanderings, she went to see 
him, and found that through accident or careless- 
ness in his treatment his eyes had become inflamed, 
then entirely sightless. 

He was lying in his cage when she arrived, 
heedless of the staring and chattering crowd about 
it, quite blind and ailing. She icoked at bim a 
moment, then called: 

“Nero! ” 

Instantly he rose to his feet, uttered the peculiar 
note of welcome which he reserved only for her 
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(as household cats often do for their friends), and | “Oh, but I am the Conservative candidate, you Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


sprang toward the remembered voice so impetu- | 
ously that he dashed himself against the bars of 
his cage and rolled over backward, half-stunned, | 
upon its floor. | 

She went to the authorities of the Jardin des 
Plantes at once and bought him back from them, | 
took him home with her to By, and kept and tended | 
him until his death. 

He died in the chateau itself, at the foot of the | 
great staircase, clinging piteously to her with his | 
huge paws at the last, as if entreating not to be 
forsaken. And she was so sure of his devotion 
that she dared hold and caress him, even in his 
death struggle. She was not mistaken in her) 
confidence, for Nero’s last movement was a faint 
and feeble attempt to lick her hands. 

“You see,” said Rosa Bonheur to her visitor as 
she ended the story, thoughtfully ruffling the mane 
of her new lion as she spoke, “to be really beloved 
by wild beasts, you must really love them.” 
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DOCTOR BONNET. 


Some years ago the city of Lyons suffered a loss 
which was accounted a public calamity by the 
inhabitants in the death of Doctor Bonnet. This 
good and learned man did not confine himself to 
the study and treatment of the body, but also 
studied the minds and hearts of his patients. 

One evening he was assailed in a lonely spot by 
three men who demanded his money or his life. 

“If you attempt to take my life,” said the doctor, 
calmly, “you will not succeed in preserving your 
own. Tam armed—I can kill you; I know who you 
are—I can denounce you. I will do neither the one 
nor the other on one condition—that to-morrow 
you come to my house. 

“You are not accustomed to the evil trade you 
are attempting, so it will be easy for you to aban- 
don it. To-morrow, then, we meet again. Go now, 
but do not fail to come.” 

The men were terrified when they found they 
were recognized. The next day they went to the 
doctor’s house in fear and trembling. 

“If I denounce you,” said Doctor Bonnet, “you 
will be thrown into prison, condemned, and after | 
your liberation put under the surveillance of the | 
police. I would rather place you under my own. | 
Every month you will come to see me, and tell me | 
how you have lived. Do not hope to deceive me; 
I shall always have my eye upon you. Do you 
agree to my proposal or not?” 

The men had not much choice, and for a long 
time they went once a month to the inflexible 
physician to receive approbation or severe blame 
for their actions. They became at last attached to 
the doctor, in spite of the strictness of the watch he 
kept over them. 

“I set you at liberty now,” he said to them one 
day, with a smile on his fine face. “You are worthy 
of it. My surveillance has become unnecessary. 
But I do not wish to give up your visits; now they 
will be visits of friendship.” 


* 
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SAVINGS. 

Some months ago The Companion printed a story 
that a returned Californian went into a St. Louis 
bank to inquire about a deposit of one hundred 
dollars made by him, long before, and was informed | 
that the sum of seven thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five dollars stood to his credit, the 
accumulation of that deposit. 

In printing this anecdote we expressed doubt of 
its entire truth. From the cashier of the bank 
itself we learn the facts. The deposit was made in 
1847. 

Two re-organizations of the bank converted the 
deposit into stock, and largely increased the amount 
of that stock, so that in 1874, when the account was 
settled, not with the original depositor but with his 
heirs, the amount paid was two thousand 
hundred and sixty-five dollars. 

So the story had a basis of fact, but in every one 
of the particulars it was incorrectly told by the | 
Western paper from which we copied it. 

Yet, if the figures of the story are a little queer, 
atall events the moralisassoundasanut. Boston’s 
savings-banks hold more than a hundred and thirty | 
millions of dollars on deposit, mostly saved in 
driblets. 

So that there was a strong basis of fact to the 
question and answer once put forth in a public 
address by the late Josiah Quincy, who by the 
way, had a great deal to do with establishing the 
savings-banks in Massachusetts. 

“Who,” asked Mr. Quincy, “built the palaces on 
Beacon street in Boston; and who owns most of 
them?” And his answer was, “The servant-girls 
of Boston.” 


five | 
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BRITISH POLITICS. | 

When Mr. Cecil Raikes became postmaster- 
general of Great Britain he issued an order which 
illustrates how thoroughly the British government 

. is administered on business principles. 

Mr. William H. Smith was then First Lord of the 
Treasury, and also the head of the house of Smith | 
& Son, the great “news agents” of London. For 
many years the embossed postage-stamp on the | 
Wrappers of the newspapers distributed by the 
house had the name of W. H. Smith & Son woven | 
round it in a wreath, a distinction shared by no 
other firm. 

Mr. Raikes ordered that the wreathed names 
should not appear, and the order had to be obeyed 
by his colleague, who could offer no remonstrance 
to the postmaster-general’s scrupulousness. 

Another incident, illustrating that two men may 
be earnest political antagonists and yet warm 
personal friends, occurred when Mr. Smith became 
a candidate for Parliament. Meeting his friend, 
Mr. Lawson, of the Daily Telegraph, the leading 
Radical paper, Smith said to him: 

“My dear Lawson, do you know what I have 
gone and done? I’ve accepted an invitation to 
stand for Westminster.” 

“Delighted to hear it!’ was the reply. 


| 


“You're 


the very man of all others we should like to have. | 
Rely upon me to do all in my power for you.” | 


| most popular places on board was the pay oftice. 


| American opossum skins, and skunks’, raccoons’, | 
| marten’s, minks’, wolves’ and foxes’ skins, by the | 
| tens, and sometimes by the hundreds, of thousands. 


| them. “They tip the scales at twenty-two pounds. 


know.” 

“Whew! that alters matters rather. Rely upon 
it, I'll do all I fairly can to keep you out.” 

He was as good as his word, but his opposition 
made no difference in their friendship, which 
continued warm to the end. 





Another Sea Story 


by the popular writer, W. Clark Russell, | 
entitled “How T got command,” will 
be printed in the next number of The 
Companion. Also 


A Prince on the Prairie, 


a striking account, by Grace Greenwood, | 
of an interesting week in the visit of 
the Prince of Wales to this country 
in 1860. eet 





REVISED VERSION. 


A gallant young officer, late of the historic old 
Kearsarge, relates the following incident: In 
August, 1800, at the time of the great reunion of 
the Grand Army of the Republic in Boston, the 
harbor, it will be remembered, was occupied by 
several American men-of-war, among them the 
Kearsarge. | 


The beautiful ships of the new navy and the 
wonderful torpedo-boat Cushing attracted great | 
attention, but it soon became evident that the | 
interest of the people clustered around the gallant 
Kearsarge. Uer trim decks were crowded during | 
the visiting hours of the day, and one of the 


There was a reason for this. On its wall was a 
good picture of the famous encounter with the 
Alabama off Cherbourg. It was, moreover, in 
charge of a youthful pay yeoman whose pleasure 
it was to describe the engagement, with all the 
eloquence of a man born after the close of the war. 

The entrance to the office, therefore, was con- 
stantly surrounded with a breathless throng. 

Upon one occasion when the yeoman had com- 
pleted his graphic account, and was waiting for his | 
murmur of applause, he was somewhat surprised | 


| to hear a quiet-looking elderly man say: | 


“It didn’t look like that to me!” 

“What do you know about it?” demanded the 
yeoman. 

“Nothin’, I s’pose nowadays,” replied the elderly 
man. ‘But then I stood behind ond Winslow pretty 
near all day!” : 

The yeoman promptly invited the veteran inside 
the office and closed the door. Now he uses a care. 
fully revised version of the great naval engagement. 


| 


FOR THEIR SKINS. 

In these days when there has been such an 
awakening of the minds of good people to their 
duty of mercy for birds and animals, it is strange 
that no one has taken up the cause of the fur- 
bearing animals whose lives must be sacrificed to 
man’s desire to adorn and clothe himself in their 
beautiful skins. Rarely is a word said against the 


| indiscriminate slaughter of myriads of animals 


whose only crime is having a skin which human 
beings covet. A recent fur sale took place in 
London which is recorded by the Spectator, from 
which we copy a few figures. 

One million five hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand skins of the musquash were sold on one day 
between the hours of ten and four. There were | 
also disposed of more than six thousand bears’ 
skins, black, brown and grizzly; twenty polar | 
bears’; fifteen hundred beavers’ skins; twenty-five 
hundred Russian sables of the most costly kind; | 
half a million Australian and a quarter as many | 


In fact, more than three million skins were sold | 


| in this four days’ sale at a single London store. | 


The Hudson’s Bay Company hold a rival sale of | 


| equal importance, and in March the winter catch, of 


greater quantity and finer quality, will be gathered | 


| and dispersed in the city with the same rapidity | 


and with more eager competition by the fur-loving 
Russians and Poles. 


HEAVY. 
There are ways and ways of estimating literature, 
and perhaps in the days of the regulation three 


volume novel the following method was as good as 
any. Harper’s Drawer contains the following 


| illustration of a critical rule not usually applied: 


Doctor 8S. was passing a small grocery shop when 
he saw some ripe peaches, and stepped in to buy. 
The proprietor answered him in a very preoccupied 
manner, for he was looking at some books when 
his customer entered, | 

“I’ve been buying some books,” he suddenly | 


| announced. 


“Have you?” 

“Yes; I’ve bought all of Duemasses.” 

“Dumas, you mean!” 

“Well, any way’ll do. 
them? Are they good?” 

“Yes. Some are a little heavy, though.” | 

“Heavy!” retorted the grocer. “I don’t know | 
about that,” he added, placing the complete writ- | 
ings of Dumas on the grocery scales ona weighing | 


Did you ever read any of | 


At any rate, I don’t think I paid very high for | 
them. They only cost me twelve dollars. That’s | 
less than fifty cents a pound!” | 


THREE TIMES SEVEN. 
In the “Life and Correspondence of Arthur | 
Penrhyn Stanley, D. D.,” the author tells us that | 
the distinguished preacher had an entire lack of | 
humor, and he cites an amusing incident in proof | 


| thereof. 


I was telling Dean Stanley that musician Hallé’s 
cook had lately won a good round sum in a lottery | 
with the number twenty-three. 

Hallé was interested, and asked her how she 


| came to fix on so lucky a number. 


“O sir,” said she, “I had a dream. I dreamt of 
number seven. I dreamt of it three times, and as 
three times seven makes twenty-three, I chose that 
number, sir.” | 

When I had concluded my story I observed a | 
wistful expression on Arthur’s countenance, as if 
he were ready, nay, anxious, to be amused, but | 
could not for the life of him quite manage it. Then | 
suddenly his face brightened, and-he said, but not 
without a tinge of dejection: 

“Ah, ves, I see; yes, I suppose three times seven 
is not twenty-three.” 
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Columbia 
Price, $125. 


The New Century Columbia stands 
easily at the head of all fully 


equipped roadsters, and will 
successfully maintain the high 
reputation its predecessors have 
established. Full details concern- 
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“NUBIAN” 


Dress Linings. 


These linings are used by the most fashionable 
|and reliable Dressmakers for nice gowns, and 
| are inexpensive enough for any dress. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Should be taken in preference to any 





: other 


Blood - Purifier. 





pag. 


The drugs from which it is made are the most 


carefully selected and the best that money can buy. 


2nd. 


These drugs are so nicely combined, and in such 


scientific proportions, that they may always be de- 
pended upon for successful results. 


3rd. 


only a teaspoonful for t 


4th. 


he largest dose. 


the most delicate or the most robust. 


5th. 


speedily than any other blood-purifier. 


6th. 


sickness possible, and cures permanently. 


7th. 


It is a powerful concentrated extract, requiring 
It is perfectly safe for either young or old, for 
It will act upon. the blood more healthfully and 
It cures by removing the conditions which make 


This remedy has a well-known scientific value 


and its formula is familiar to professional men. 


8th. 


It has been before the public for half a century. 


Druggists and physicians recommend it, and em- 


ploy it in their practice. 
goth. 


It was the only Sarsaparilla admitted at the 





World’s Fair. It stanc 
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all other 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U.S.A. 
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apprehend more clearly this lesson of equality in 
God’s sight, and so to apprehend it as to be like 
Him in our sympathies and our service. 
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HYGIENIC IGNORANCE. 


It is a fact that a man may be a learned lawyer 
| or an eminent scholar, and yet be so ignorant of 
the laws of health as not to know how to take care 
| of himself. One of the most cultured scholars of 
TELLING STORIES. | America was the late Doctor Addison Alexander, 
| of Princeton Theological Seminary. He impressed 





For the Companion. 


I know of a boy that’s sleepy. 
I can tell by the nodding head, all who knew him with a sense of his mental 
And the eyes that cannot stay open , > seeme » 2arn anything ¢ 
While the good-night rayer is said. superiority. He seemed able to learn anything and 
And the whispered “Tell a ’tory,” to teach anything he pleased; but he was so igno- 


| rant of the structure of the human body and of the 

| functions of its organs that he was a whole year 

| seriously ill without knowing it. When a friend to 

y | whom he had described certain symptoms expressed 

py ip By Ay YY ee surprise that these did not satisfy him that he was 

As they nibble the meadow clover | seriously unwell, he replied, “Oh, you know I never 
ile the cows are in the corn? put that and that together.” 


O Little Boy eee yey up, 

For the farmer blows his horn! Only two or three days before his death he said 

| to the same friend, “Don’t look so sad. 

Of Little Bo Peep I tell, | well as you are.” He died at the age of fifty-one, 
And the sheep he fost, and mourned for, lene his work unfinished, because he was volun- 
eS tarily fgnorant of physiology and hygiene. 

‘ Henry W. Paine, one of the great lawyers of the 
— bar, recently died at the age of eighty- 
| three. 
| Transcript that he never took a vacation nor in- 
| dulged in any recreation. He never learned to 
skate, nor to swim, nor to row a boat, though a 
river flowed by his father’s house. 

Woods, abounding in game, fringed his father’s 
farm, but he never fired a gun. 
which he entered at sixteen years of age, he never 
played baseball, and neither then nor in all his 
subsequent life ever played a game of cards, 
checkers, or dominoes. 

As an undergraduate he gave his days and nights 
to study, ignoring the few athletic sports which 
then aiforded students exercise and recreation. 
On his admission to the bar, he transferred the 
studious habits acquired in college to his law-oflice, 
and for fifty years devoted every day to his pro- 
fession—not the “six hours’ which Lord Coke 
advises, nor the “seven” suggested by Sir William 
Jones, but twelve and fourteen. 

He was learned in the law, but he was so igno- 
rant of the primary laws of ayoney that he 
thought he could draw freely through life upon the 
iron constitution and stalwart physique with which 
nature had endowed him, without ever refreshing 
= by recreation or repairing the other by 
rest. 

But “no man is the wiser for his learning,” says 
John Selden. After twenty years of this contin- 
uous devotion to the law, Mr. Paine’s impaired 
health compelled him to withdraw from practice in 
the courts, and confine himself to office business. 
In 1886, though he was one year younger than Mr. 
Gladstone, his impaired health and mental infirmi- 
ties obliged him to retire entirely from the practice 
of his profession. He did not live, he lingered, 
until his departure, seven years later. 

He died at the top, while his great English con- 
temporary was at the age of eighty-four the virtual 
ruler of the United yo goes and the leader of his 
—_ in the House of Commons. He, too, had an 
ron constitution and a stalwart ores For 
more than sixty years they never failed to give him 
oe aid in his scholarly, political and oratorical 
work. 

They supported him because he always recognized 
their right to rest and repair. The recreation of 
travel, the exercise of felling trees, and the rest 
derived from social intercourse helped to keep him 
hale and hearty, the wonderful old man and the 
energetic statesman of eighty-four. 


Said in sucha drower way. 
Makes ine hear the bells of Dreamland, 
That ring at close of day. 
ou want a story, darling! 


So 
hat shall the story be? 


Or shall it be the story 


For the pet that went astray 
Since, left alone, he came back home 
In his own good time and way. 


Oh, the pigs that went to market— 
That’s the tale for me to tell! 

The great big pig, and the little pigs, 

And the wee, wee pig, as well. 

Here’s the big pig—what a beauty! 
But not half as cunning is he 

As this little tot of a baby pig 
That can only say ““We-we!” 

Just look at the baby, bless him! 
The little rogue’s fast asleep. 

I might have stopped telling stories 
When I got to Little Bo Peep. 

Oh, little one, how I love you! 
You are so dear, so fair! 

Here’s a good-night kiss, my baby— 
God have you in His care! 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 


* 
* 





For the Companion. 


HER OPPORTUNITY. 


There are home mission fields for every person 
who desires to be actively employed in doing 
good. One of these is in Christian homes in 
which young women are employed to do honse- 
work. It is one of the discreditable features of 
our modern Christianity that such girls are so 
little influenced by the Christian families in which 
they live. 

A lady who had acquired a wide influence by 
her strength of character, sympathy and moral 
sense, came from the country to the city to spend 
the winter in a quiet boarding-house. 

She was a graduate of Mt. Holyoke in the days 
of Mary Lyon, and had formed habits of benevo- 
lent Christian activity which could not be 
abandoned with ease of conscience. Her city 
home was restful, among people of scholarly 
tastes and in the midst of rich churches, in which 
but little was offered for a stranger to do. 

A young woman from the Provinces came into 
the house to serve as a table-girl. The lady was 
late at the table one evening, and so was left alone 
with this girl. She noticed a shade of sadness 
in her face, and said: 

‘‘Mary, have you friends in the city ?”’ 

“No, not one. My father and mother are dead. 
My sisters are married, but poor, and I have 
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QUICK-WITTED. 


Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, who served so zeal 
ously in the Confederate Army, had one adventure, 


own words. He says: 


About dark, shortly after the arrival of Liddell’s 
Brigade, I observed a body of men whom I believed 


We learn from an obituary notice in the | 


V hile in college, | 


at the battle of Perryville, which is best told in his | 


inhabit the far southern ocean. The floor of that 
ocean is said to be occupied by more abundant and 
more peculiar forms of animal life than any other 
known part of the sea bed. 

A very interesting example of the manner in 
which some kinds of animals depend for their 
existence upon the destruction of others is fur- 
nished by the fact that large numbers of the inhab- 
itants of the surface waters of the tropics having 
drifted so far south as to come into contact with the 
cold Antarctic currents are, so to speak, frozen to 
death, and their bodies, sinking to the bottom, 
afford a supply of food to the remote inhabitants of 
the ocean floor. 

But while the peculiar conditions described above 
now prevail within the Antarctic Circle, there is, at 
the same time, much evidence that ages ago things 
were very different there, and that the supposed con- 
| tinent surrounding the South Pole once abounded 
| with animals and plants as varied, beautiful and 
interesting as those of the Northern Hemisphere. 

On this Antarctic Continent, it has been surmised, 
some of the characteristic life forms of Australia 
and South America may have originated. There is, 
in fact, a growing curiosity in the minds of scientific 
men concerning the secrets that are ey 
locked in by the encircling ice of the southern pole. 





| 
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For the Companion. 


I am as | 


| O SPRING, SWEET SPRING. 


Now comes the spring, full of light mists and rain; 
| Once more the sunburnt farmers plough the land, 
| Bringing the wholesome harvests in their train: 
spring, sweet spring 
The scholar sows, with neither fields nor grain,— 
Close locked in curious thought, I see him stand 
Tilling the frosty furrows of his brain: 
O sweet, sweet spring! 


Now first the sick man creeps out in the sun 
His cheeks all thinned, his step halting and slow, 
And laughs to see buds burst and the stream run— 
Ne ay! sweet spring! 
The hound in sleep dreams of his master’s gun, 
Fame courts the high, ambition tempts the low, 
And Hope = her eyes on every one: 
sweet, sweet spring! 


DORA READ GOODALE. 


* 
* 





HE COULD RIDE. 


One of Colonel Dodge’s stories, in “Riders of 
Many Lands,” is of a mining cook, a “quiet 
slouch of a fellow, mighty clever over his pots and 
pans.” The boys lived in clover, and voted Jim 
the best of his kind; but it was noticeable that he 
could not be got near a pony, or anything else on 
four legs, unless he could cut it up for the kettle. 
Finally, in the spring, when the broncos had to be 
got into working order again, and the business of 
breaking them was lively, Jim would sometimes 
join the circle of bystanders, and perhaps pass his 
comments with the rest. 


One day, when one of the best of the men had 
tried all his ponies except a certain vicious piebald, 
a notorious outlaw, which it was really a risky 
business to touch, but which looked’ sheepish 
enough when standing still, somebody asked Jim if 
he didn’t want the job of saddling and — him. 

“Wal, I guess not,” said Jim; “but | think I’d be 
spryer about doin’ it if I’d got to.” 

All hands fell to laughing, and many cried out: 

“Try it, Jim, try it!’ 

“Wal, boys,” answered the cook, “I don’t know 


him.” 

After that there was no room for backing out. 
Jim made a good deal of fuss getting ready, 
and was awkward with his spurs; But tinally the 
pony was roped and saddled, and Jim prepared to 
mount. 

“Made yer will, Jim?” asked one. 

“Why not tie a pot on your head, Jim?” said 
another. 

Finally the cook was in the saddle and the bronco 
| rose, and the crowd backed away respectfully. 








| 


| 
| 


ait 





much about them bronks, but I guess I could ride | 


For an instant the bronco stood still, ears back and | 


eyes full of mischief. 
been mounted for months. 







Then 


hind leg. The boys looked to 
; see Jim topple; but the 





come to the States to make my way alone. I = hagene yey — at _ — to = 
have friends in the old church at home. The Groupe. pe ee Cay Se ae any eee 

pastor there was very kind to me.” Reef ~ we I, e oe veer A *. gw be | 
2 ’ stopped.” So I turned round, but could find none 

‘‘Were you a member of that church ? : of my young men, who were about on various | 
“Yes, and I have my letter from it. I would | messages. I determined to ride up myself and 


like to show it to you.” 
The girl produced the letter. 
“IT am a member of a church of the same 


denomination,” said the lady. ‘So we are 
sisters.” 
Sisters? At that word the thought of her 


mission came to the good woman. 

“Mary,” she said, after a moment’s silence, 
“what is your evening out ?”’ 

“Friday, but I have nowhere to go!”’ 

“I go to church on that evening. I would like 
company. Will you go with me?” 

“It would make me happy all the week, if you 
would only let me,”’ said the girl. 

The other members of the quiet household were 
somewhat surprised on the next Friday night to 
hear the lady say : 

‘““Mary and I are going to meeting to-night.” 

But the friendly relations did not end here. 
The lady loaned Mary her books, and selected 
for her a course of useful reading. Occasionally 
she gave her a ticket to a concert or a lecture, and 
obtained consent from the landlady that the girl 
might attend them. She guided her by wise and 


quondam cook was 





settle the matter. I cantered up to the colonel ot 
the regiment, asked him, in angry tones, what he 
meant by shooting at his friends, and desired him 
to cease doing so at once. 

“I don’t think there can be any mistake about it,” 
he said, with some surprise, “ 
the enemy.” | 

“Enemy!” [ said, “why, I have only just left 
them myself. Cease firing, sir! “What is your 
name, sir?” 

“My name is Colonel ——, of the ——, and pray, 
sir, who are you?” changed beyond recognition. The slouch had all 

Then, for the first time, I saw to my astonish. | gone outof him. He sat like a Centaur, heeding 
ment that he was a Federal, and that I was in the | neither rein nor stirrup. 
rear of the Federal lines. I knew there was no| Nettled at Jim’s strong grasp, the bronco began 
hope but in brazening it out, my dark blouse and | in earnest. He reared and plunged upward; he 
the increasing obscurity befriending me, so I) pense forward head down; lie 
approached _ close to him, shook my fist in his | Kentucky mule or an, outlaw bronco can kick; he 
face, and said: | pitched and came dotvn on his stiff legs with a 

“Pll soon show you who I am. Gease firing at | force which would have unseated nine out of ten 
once!” | of the boys who stood looking on. 

I then turned my horse, and cantered slowly |_ Jim never budged from the saddle. He seemed 
down the line, shouting in an authoritative manner | lashed to it. The boys stared with eyes like sau- 
to the Federals to cease me |cers. “Hullo!” anda long “Whew!” was all you 

At the same time, I experienced a disagreeable | heard. 
sensation like screwing up my back and calculating | The fun went on, and Jim’s spirits seemed to rise 
how many bullets could lie between my shoulders. | with the occasion. He chuckled audibly, grabbed 
I was afraid to increase my pace till I got to a small | off his hat, slapped the pony over the head, kicked 
copse, and then I put the spurs in, and galloped | him between hoists, laughed outright, and screamed 
back to my men. rode up to the nearest officer, | to the blue-looking crowd: 
and said to him, “Colonel, I have reconnoitred| ‘“Cotched a tenderfoot, boys, didn’t yer? Didn’t 
those fellows pretty closely, and there is no mis. | know I’d been bronk-buster for four years!” 
take about their being Federals!” | Then with a “Go it!” to the pony, he dug his 
spurs into him, and drove the half-frightened, half- 
astonished beast hither and thither at will. 

“Guess I’ll go bustin’ agin! Feels like old times! 


am sure they are 


<>. 
> 





kicked as only a | 


good advice. 

More than this, she gave her personal regard 
with her favors, and the girl came to love her as 
she loved her mother. 

The lady fell seriously ill. The girl was as true 
and faithful to her as an own daughter could have 
beer. 

When the lady recovered, she felt that she 
owed for the tender service done in the sick-room 
more than she could ever repay. ? 

5 nie tie , even a lichen or a piece of seaweed—has been 

There was a missionary training-school in the | found on land within the Antarctic Circle.” Such 
church to which they went, and the lady sent the | is the — statement of an authority on Ant- 

irl tl She i in the foreign field k arctic exploration. 
gir there. One is now itt the foreign field, work-| But, as if to offset the absence of life from the 
ing faithfully as a missionary. 

In the great cathedrals of Catholic countries, 
the lady and her servant kneel down side by side. 


LAND AND WATER LIFE. 


A hasty glance at a terrestrial globe is suflicien‘ 


distribution of land and water in the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres. We live in the land hemi- 
sphere; the Southern is essentially the water 
hemisphere. 
of life in the two hemispheres. 





yrofusion of animal 
orms of crustaceans 


of the globe abound with a 
| and plant life. Some minute 


a? Ocean are colored red by them in places, and the 
They eae equal there, as they were in infancy, | number caught in the tow-nets of the exploring 
and will be one day in the grave, and as they | ship Challenger was comnstonaliy so great that the 
always are in the eye of God. | nets burst while peing hauled aboard. 


~ bere as Larger animals are proportionately numerous 
As a Christian people we Americans need to! there. Seals, whales and a great variety of fishes 


Just as remarkable is the distribution | 


“No land animal and no trace of vegetation—not | 


lands around the South Pole, the waters in that part | 


are so abundant that the waters of the Antarctic | 


Hooray !” 
It was great fun—for Jim. 
| 


* 
> 





to show how remarkable is the difference in the | 


LEISURELY TRAVELLING. 


He had not 


he arched his back and gave a little | 
hoist and a lash-out with his off | 


| first run, was seventy-five miles; 


/ matter with silent contempt. 


on the east coast. These journeys are sometimes 
five hundred miles in length. 

They do not generally travel quickly. One of 
two woman-boats which we met on the east coast 
at Cape Bille in 1888, on their way southward, did 
not reach Pamiagdluk, west of Cape Farewell, 
until two years later, in 1890; and this is — a 
distance of some one hundred and wy miles, 
which we with our boats could no doubt have 
covered in a week or two. 

But as soon as the Eskimos come to a place where 
there are plenty of seals, they go ashore, pitch 
their camp, take to hunting, and live at their ease. 
At the Tp ee of autumn they choose a good 
site, build a winter house, and continue their jour- 
ney in the spring or summer as soon as the ice 
permits. 

The woman-boat in question had in this manner 
spent three years on the passage from Umivik, and 
would no doubt take pretty nearly as long to return. 

The other woman-boat that was passing south- 
ward from Cape Bille got as far as Nanusek, about 
sixty-five miles from the trading settlements west 
of Cane Farewell, and there went into winter 
quarters; but then the father of the family died, 
and they faced round and set about the long journey 
back to Angmagsalik, without ever having reached 
their goal, the trading settlements, or accomplished 
their errand. 


> 
> 





A POTATO DUEL. 


One way of combating an evil practice is to make 
it ridiculous. It was by this means that duelling 
was stopped in a certain district of Kentucky some 
forty years ago. At that time a travelling preacher 
named Bowman, a strong, muscular man, was con- 
ducting a series of religious meetings in Kentucky. 
At one of them a well-known desperate character 
created a disturbance, and being publicly rebuked 
by Bowman, sent him a challenge to fight. 

The preacher’s first thought was to treat the 
Then he reflected 
that duelling was all too common in that region, 
and he decided to accept the ee 

As the challenged party. Bowman had the choice 
of weapons. He selected a half-bushel of large 
Trish potatoes, and stipulated that his opponent 





must stand fifteen paces distant, and that only one 
potato at a time should be taken m the measure. 

The desperado was furious, but Bowman in- 
sisted upon his rights as the challenged party, and 
threatened to denounce the fellow as a coward if 
he made further objections. Seeing no way out of 
the scrape, the desperado at last consented. 

The contest took place on the outskirts of the 


| town, and almost everybody in the place turned 


out to see the fun. The seconds arranged the two 
men in position, ay the side of each being a half- 
bushel measure filled with good-sized potatoes. 

wman threw the first one. It struck his oppo- 
nent in a central spot, and fell in pieces. A shout 
of delight went up from the crowd which flurried 
the perpen, and his potato flew wide of the 
mark. . 

Bowman watched his chance, and every time his 
opponent stooped for a potato another one hit him 
in the side, leaving a wet spot on his clothes, and 
then scattering on all sides. The fellow was hit in 
this way five times; then the sixth potato struck 
him in the short ribs, and he lay on the 88 
doubled up with pain and aning, “Enough!” 

he bystanders went wild with delight, but Mr. 
Bowman looked very sober. The desperado was 
taken home and put to bed, and there he stayed for 
more than a week. And when he again appeared, 
he was greeted with so many jokes that life was 
almost a burden to him. 

That was the end of duelling in that region. 


~~ 
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REFORMED GEOMETRY. 


Almost a hundred years ago two men set out 
from Virginia to visit the Scioto Valley, of the 
beauty and fertility of which they had heard allur- 
ing reports. On the third night they reached 
Clarksburgh, where they put up with a man who 
appeared to be honest, but old-fashioned and 
illiterate. 


“Can you tell us how far it is to Marietta, and 
what sort of a road we shall find?” asked one of 
the travellers. 

“Yes,” answered the host, “that is exactly what 
I can do, for I was a = one of the viewers to 
lay out the road, and have just returned from the 
performance of that duty.” 

“That is fortunate. What do you call the dis- 
tance?” 

“Well, the distance on a straight line, which we 
but on our way 


| back we discovered and marked another line which 


was much nearer.” £ 
The two travellers had-each spent some years in 
the study of surveying, and were more or less 


| amused at the idea of a line shorter than a straight 


line between two given points. 
However, the next morning they took the route 
which their informant had pronounced the shorter, 


| and true enough, they found his statement correct; 


The woman-boats of the Greenlanders are so | 


called because, unlike the kaiaks, they are rowed 
by women. They are open, flat-bottomed, incon- 
venient sea-boats, but large enough for a family 


dogs, children, and the rest. 


They are rowed by as many as half a score of 
oarswomen, and sometimes make a run of fifty 
English miles a day. They are generally steered 
by the father of the family, while the other male 
members follow in their kaiaks. 

In their woman-boats, says Doctor Nansen, the 
Greenlanders: used to move from one hunting- 
ground to another all through the summer. For 


| one or two months they always went far up the 
fiords in search of reindeer, and there they lived on 
the fat of the land. 

In those days they often undertook long journeys 
up and down the west coast, as they do to this day 


for the crooked road went round the hills, while 
the straight one went over them, and the distance 
round was less than the distance over. 


* 
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NASAL HONORS. 


The vanity of the French race occasionally meets 
with an amusing check. Itis related by a Parisian 
journal that a public man had been awarded, for 
some indirect service, the African order of Labaksi- 
Tapé by the king of acertain country in the Soudan, 
with which the French had come much in contact. 


The Frenchman was greatly delighted, and 
immediately went to a member of the ministry to 


|obtain the necessary permission to wear the 


and the family goods—tents, household implements, | 


decoration of this foreign order. 

The minister hemmed and hawed a little. 

“Do you know what the decoration consists of?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly,” the gentleman answered. “It is a 
beautiful ring of gold, from which is suspended a 
calumet enamelled in red. I demand the author- 
ization to wear it.” 

“Certainly you can wear it, but it must be worn, 
in order to be lawful, exactly as the members of 
the order in Africa wear it.” 

“And how is that?” 

“In the nose!” : 

The newly appointed cavalier of the Labaksi- 
Tapé ran out of the door, and is declared by the 
journal! which tells the story to be “running yet.” 
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Spring Premium Offer. 


The following Premiums for New Subscribers are given only to 
COMPANION Subscribers, and in accordance with the Conditions on 
page 506 of our October Premium List. 

Any Subscriber sending Five New Subscriptions to THE Com. 
PANION, with payment of $1.75 each, between November 1, 1893, and 
July 1, 1894, will be given a Premium for each of the First, Second, 
Third and Fourth New Subscriptions. In addition to this, on the 
Fifth New Subscription he will be given either Five One-Sub- 
scriber Premiums, such as he may select, or any articles from 
our October or April Premium Lists offered for Five New 
Subscribers. 

All letters should be addressed and drafts made payable to 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


Fourth of July. Get Ready for It. 


It is already in the air. More patriotic 
enthusiasm will be seen and heard on the 
coming Fourth of July than on any “Fourth” 
for the past twenty-five years. 

In many towns young men have already 
organized their Fourth of July committee. 

Who starts the movement for your town? 
On receipt of a stamp we will send you free, 
“What can be done, and how to do it.” 

The cut illustrates an Independence Day 
Color-Bearer. We have made arrangements 
for casting a large number of solid brass 
Eagles for placing at the top of the flag- 
staff. 

The Staff Socket Belt shown in the cut is 
made to our order. 

We will give the Eagle and Socket Belt for 


postage, and the 4x6 Bunting Flag for 
three new subscribers and 18 cents for 
postage. The price of the Eagle is $1.00, 
the Socket Belt 75 cents, and the Flag $3.25. 


A Special Fourth of July Offer. 


For the next three months we will supply 
Flag, Eagle and Belt, if ordered at one time, 
for only $4.25, express charges paid by us. 





Beautiful Joe. By Marshall Saunders. 


This Book is given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 10 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of 
our October Premium List. We give this Book as a premium only 
and do not offer it for sale. 








“Beautiful Joe” is the story of a real dog, but written as though 
told by himself. It isa wonderful book. Through it we enter the 
animal world, and are made to see as animals see, and feel as 
animals feel. It arouses a keen sympathy for all dumb creatures, 
and is of deep interest in its plot and incident. 

The Book is but recently published, yet is meeting a marvellous 
sale, 10,000 copies being sold during its first two or three months. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, embossed in gold, illustrated, printed 
on the best of paper, 304 pages. 


Automatic Spray and Force Pump. 


Given only to COMPANION subscrib. 
ers for one new subscriber. See Con- 
ditions, page 506 of our October Pre- 
mium List. Sold for $1.25. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. 

This is a genuine Force 
Pump. It is operated by 
pressing the handle down, a 







only two new subscribers and 20 cents for | 





— coiled spring raising it at 
each stroke. An air reser- 
voir at the upper end makes 
its throw strong and steady. Is made 
of metal, with a short piece of rubber | 
hose. Will send a stream from 25 to 30 | 
feet. A regular Fire Engine. } 

Is what every home needs for wash- | 
ing the windows, cleaning the buggy, 
watering the plants, spraying trees 
and vines and for giving a shower-bath. 






Electric 3-Blade Pearl-Handle Knife, No. 847. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 5 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of our October 
Premium List. Sold for $1.25, postage 5 cents extra. 





This is our most attractive Knife. In appearance, it’s a beauty; 
in whittling, it can’t be excelled. No boy will ever swap it off. The 
blades are hand-forged from best Wardlow Steel; Pearl Handle, 
Brass Lining, German-Silver Tips, and a German-Silver Name Plate. 
The three Blades, one large and two small, are finely tempered and 
polished. Length of handle 3 inches. Is shown exact size in the cut. | 


The Oregon Trail. By Francis Parkman. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber, 
with 15 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of our 
October Premium List. Sold for 8 cents, postage 15 cents extra, 





This Book tells the adventures of two young men (one of them 
Mr. Parkman himself) in the far West, and what they saw of wild, 
untamed nature. It is graphic in description and thrilling in 
interest. Best of all, it is true in every line, wholesome in tone, and 
written by that master in literary expression, the distinguished 
traveller and writer, Francis Parkman. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, finely illustrated by Remington, 381 pages. Author’s Edition. 


The Improved Toilet Hair-Clipper. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
35 cents additional, with 15 cents for postage; or for two new 


| subscribers and 15 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of 


our October Premium 
List. Sold for $1.50, post- 


[Harr CLIPPING 20cts) age 15 cents extra. 





A bright idea struck Charley Holt. He was about starting for 
the Junction, five miles away, to undergo his annual spring hair- 
clipping. ‘Why can’t I get a pair of Hair-Clippers and clip the 
heads of the boys in town?” 

Charley carried out his bright idea, which was coined into dollars 
before the end of the season. The cut illustrates how Charley looked 
when “Open for Business.” 

A few years ago Hair-Clippers were imported from France, and 
cost from $3.00 to $4.00 per pair. Better ones are now made in 
America at $1.50 per pair. Any person can use them. Clipping the 
hair keeps the head cool and comfortable. 


Harvard Photograph Camera. Complete Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers 


and 50 cents for postage; or for one new subscriber and 50 cents | 
additional, with 50 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 | 


of our October Premium List. Sold for $1.75, postage 50 cents 
extra. Shipping weight 3 lbs. 





The Harvard Outfit consists of the Camera, Tripod, Finder, 
Developing Tray, Printing Frame, Glass Graduate and Ruby Fabric 
(for ruby light), together with Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Card 
Mounts, Chemicals and Toning Powders, for negatives and prints. 

Amateur Photography is the most popular of modern arts. It 
deserves to be, too. It is fascinating and instructive, develops 
artistic taste, and in addition ‘s an easy means for earning money. 

Takes a 244 x 4-inch dry-plate. Is of metal, japanned and striped. 
Has a French Lens, with a brass Lens-Tube and Cap. Is provided 
with a Finder and Tripod. With the Camera is included a complete 


| Outfit for developing and printing photographs, and a Manual of 


Instructions. 

With each Harvard Outfit, we include a Rebate Ticket which at 
any time before October, 1895, will be accepted as $1.75 in the pur- 
chase from us of any camera costing $15.00 and over. Only one 
such Rebate Ticket can apply in a single purchase. 

Send for Free Sample Photograph. An illustrated story, entitled 
“How Harry was kept from the Street,” given with each sample. 


Boys’ Sailor Suit, with Boatswain’s Whistle. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two — 
new subscribers and 15 cents for postage; or Lat \ 
for one new subscriber and 50 cents addi- ¢.*y 
tional, with 15 cents for postage. See Condi- <i 
tions, page 506 of our October Premium List. ee 
Sold for $1.45, postage 15 cents extra, /y Tia 

This Suit comprises a Sailor Blouse, with 
wide collar and white Silk Anchor embroidered 
on each shoulder. Has a black silk tie, five 
hard rubber buttons, and a generous pocket. 

The Short Pants have six button-holes worked 
on inside band, two hard-rubber buttons for the 
side openings, and three similar buttons as 
ornaments on each leg. Also two side pockets. 

The entire Suit is navy blue, and all-wool, 
though lightly woven for summer use. With 
each Suit we give a Boatswain’s Whistle with 
white. knotted cord to hang about the neck. The 
Suit is made for boys of from 4 to 10 years 
When ordering please be sure to state age. 





Florentine Bent lron-Work. The New Industry. 


Outfit given only to COMPANION sub 
scribers for one new subscriber and 
30 cents for postage. See Condi- 
tions, page 506 of our October Pre 
mium List. Sold for $1.00, postage 30 
cents extra. 

Bent Iron-Work is the latest home 
industry we have brought out for our 
subscribers. It is learned without 
effort. Can be done by any one. Is 
clean and noiseless. The work it 
produces is varied and valuable. A\l- 
most no limit to the kinds of articles 
made from Bent-Iron. A good income 
from their sale. 

The complete Outfit consists of 30 
feet of Steel Ribbon, made especially 
for THE COMPANION, | pair round Nose 
Pliers, 1 Sheet of 18 full-size Designs, 
1 Spool fine Wire, 1 cutting File, | 
Bottle dead-black Lacquer, 1 Brush, 4 
Meta! Candle Drips, 50 steel Binders, 
and Full Instructions. 

Here are some of the articles that 
can be made with the Outfit: Candle 
sticks, Easels, Photograph Holders, 
Picture Frames, Brackets, Candelabras, Lamp Screens, Jardiniére 
Stands, Vase Holders, Tooth-Brush Racks, Placque Easels, etc. 


Wright & Ditson Tennis Rackets and Balls. 


Racket No. §. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two 
new subscribers and 20 cents for postage; or for one new sulb- 
scriber and 60 cents additional, with 20 cents for postage. See 
Conditions, page 506 of our October Premium List. Sold for $1.75, 
postage 20 cents extra. 

Full standard shape 
and size, well strung 
with gut, polished frame, 
cedar handle. Is equal 
to any $3.00 Racket 
made. 


Racket No.2. Given 
only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new 
subscriber and 81.00 
additional, with 20 
cents for postage. See 
Conditions, page 506 o1 
our October Premium 
List. Sold for $2.50, 
postage 20 cents 
extra. 

This Racket is made 
with redwood seared 
handle and hard wood 
throat, and is strung 
with the best quality 
American gut, red and 
white meshes, 25x18 
strands. Guaranteed to 
be equal to any $4.00 
Racket. 





Young People’s Racket. Given only to COMPANION subserib 


| ers for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional, with 15 cents 


for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of our October Premium 
List. Sold for 31.00, postage 15 cents extra, 

Similar to Racket No. 1 in finish and workmanship, but smaller in 
size. A beautiful article and sure to please. Is designed for the 
young people. 


Handicap Balls. Three Balls given only to COMPANION sub 
scribers for one new subscriber and 10 cents for postage. See 
Conditions, page 506 of our October Premium List. Three Balls 
sold for 75 cents, postage 10 cents extra. Prices of Nets and 
Poles furnished upon application. 


French Achromatic Telescope, No. A. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers 
and 15 cents for postage; or for one new subscriber and 50 
cents additional, with 15 cents for postage. See Conditions, 
page 506 of our October Premium List. Sold for $1.85, postage 15 
cents extra. 

We have imported these Telescopes from Paris for the past 
twenty years. They are made to our order and are in every respect 
reliable. We warrant every Telescope to be faultless. ; 





This Instrument we can recommend. It can be easily carried in 
the pocket, and used as occasion may require. The Tubes are made 
from Brass, polished and lacquered, while the body is covered with 
French Morvcco. When open it is 15 inches long. It has a power 
of 10 times; or, an object one mile distant appears but 32 rods away. 
Contains 5 finely ground Lenses of best Crystal Glass. 
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Tom wished more than ever that he had a watch. 


Here’s an idea, 


thought Tom, as he read about the 
“Boys’ Own Watch” 
YOuTH’S COMPANION Premium List. 

“Any COMPANION subscriber who 
sends to THE COMPANION office the 
name of one new subscriber, with 
$1.75, the price of a year’s subscrip- 
tion, and 40 cents additional, with 
10 cents for postage will be entitled 
to a ‘Boys’ Own Watch.’” 

“This just hits my case,” said 
Tom. “I can get one 
scriber for THE COMPANION, and 
the watch is mine. I'll get a new 
subscriber before night, or my 


name isn’t Tom Berry.” 


Tom lost no time. He first pre- 
pared a list of families who were 
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Attention! Boys’ Own Watch, Short-Winding, with Chain and Charm. 


Given for one new subscriber and 40 cents additional, with 10 cents for postage. 


Tom Berry never owned a 
watch. His father said he 
was too small, yet he could 
milk the cows, harness the 
horses, and saw wood. 

Tom thought that a boy who 
could do these things, and 
fifty other things justas hard, 
was not too small to own a 
watch. Besides, Tom always 
wanted to be prompt in what- 
ever he did. 

Next week he was to take 
his seat on the milk wagon. 

The train was due at seven 
o’clock, and he must be at the 
train on time with the milk. 
It would not do to be late 
even once. 


in THE 


new sub- 


not subscribers, but who he felt 
quite sure ought to take THE COMPANION. After carefully thinking over what he would say, and 
taking copies to show, Tom starts out with brisk and elastic step on his quest for a new subscriber. | yet the “Boys’ Own” will prove a durable and good timekeeper —just right for a boy’s first watch. 


The Fisherman’s Outfit, with Rod. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and | 
See Conditions, page 506 of our October 


30 cents for postage. 




















We can also supply Split Bamboo, Fly and Bass Rods, with com- 
plete Outfits. Each consists of nickel-plated Reel, 25 yards Oiled Silk 
Line, Luminous Fly Hooks, Bass Flies, Trout Flies, Bass Spinner, 






When Tom had made up 


his mind to do a thing, he 
JMS always aimed to succeed. 
\) So he went from house to 
ny house, not successful at first, 


but nothing discouraged 
him. 

At last he obtained his new 
subscriber, and with a shout 
of triumph rushed home to 
write his letter to THE Com- 
PANION office. 

In a few days he received 
his watch, and you may be 
sure Tom is always on time 
to meet the milk train. 

Tom says it was the most 
profitable half-day he ever 
spent. 
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Description. 


a Al a 


Many attempts have been made to 
produce a low-priced, short-winding 
watch with a lever movement. The 
“Boys’ Own”’ is the first success. 

A few years ago the long-winding 
Waterbury costing $3.00 was on the 
market. 

The Boys’ Own is sold for just one- 
half the price of the Waterbury, be- 
sides it can be wound with a few 
turns of the key like any other watch. 
The folding attached key is located at 
back of the movement. The watch i- 
manufactured in very large quantities 
in one of the largest factories in Amer- 
ica. The case is well made and heavily 
nickel-plated. We offer the Watch and 
Chain for sale for $1.50 post-paid. 

Of course no person will expect that a watch sold for $1.50 will be finished like an Elgin or Waltham, 











Premium List. Sold for 85 cents, postage 
30 cents extra. 

This combination Fly and Bait Fishing 
Outfit consists of the following pieces: | 
Jointed Ash Rod, Lancewood Tip, with 
three double Brass Joints and ringed 
throughout; 1 Belt Bait Box; 1 Furnished 
Line, with Pfleuger’s Luminous 
Bob; 1 Trout Line; 1 Fly Coach- 
man; 1 Fly Polka; 2 Trout 
Hooks, mounted with gut; 10 
assorted Limerick Hooks. In | 
addition, 1 box Shot Sinkers; 1 | 
Pfleuger’s Adjustable 
Luminous Bob; | fifty- 
foot Trolling Line, 1 
Excelsior Spoon Bait 
for same, with 3 Hooks, | 
feathered. | 










| Improved King Air Rifle. Nickel-Piated. Companion Hammocks. Numbers 1 and 2. 


Superior Hand-Made. 


| Hammock No. tf. Given only to COMPANION 
| subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents 
| additional, with 35 cents for postage. See Con- 
| ditions, page 506 of our October Premium List. 
| Sold for 90 cents, postage 35 cents extra. Is 10 
feet in length, and warranted to sustain a pressure 
| of 400 pounds. The bed is closely woven ina 
handsome style, and has a colored border. 
4 | The Hammock has been used for the 
Air Rifle. | past six years and given un- 
Given only to | bounded satisfaction. 
COMPANION — sub- 
scribers for one 
new subscriber | 
and 10 cents ad- 
ditional, with 45 











Hammock No. 2. 
Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers 
for two new subscrib 
ers and 45 cents for 
cents for postage. See Con- postage; or for one 
ditions, page 506 of our) new subscriber and 
October Premium List. Sold | 50 cents additional, 
for $1.00, postage 45 cents | with 45 cents for 
extra; or sent by express, | postage. See Condi- 
charges paid by receiver. | tions, page 506 of our 

This Air Rifle is a success. October Premium 
Handsome, strong and a fine | List. Sold for $1.50, 
shooter. Recently improved | postage 45 cents 
by putting steel in place of | extra. In many cases 


iron. Barrel and other metal express will be ; 
+ parts nickel-plated. Stock of cheaper than the mail \ 
hard wood, mahogany finish. | charges. Extreme 


Is31'¢ inches in length. Sights | length of Hammock 12 
adjusted for accurate shoot- | feet; width, 4 feet. Has a colored border and will sustain 1,000 


Leaders, and Fly Book. Each Rod is packed in grooved Case. | ing. Uses common BB shot, which can be bought almost anywhere. | pounds’ steady pressure. We guarantee each Hammock to be a4 


Price $5.00. Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver. 





With the Rifle we send a Target and a small quantity of shot. represented. No better Hammocks are made. They are hand woven. 








American Boy’s Universal Wagon. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers 
for one new subscrib- 
er and 30 cents ad- 
ditional, See Condi- 
tions, page 506 of our 
October Premium List. 
Sold for $1.25. Ex- 
press paid by _ re- 
ceiver. Weight 10 tbs. 
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_ es a 
Hay Rack, 


Buck Board, 
Coasting Cart, 
Express Wagon, 
Quadricycle, 
Goat Cart, 
Dog Cart. 











This offer comprises 4 Steel Wheels (12 and 14 inches in diameter), 2 Steel Axles (26 inches long), 


King-Pin and Screws. 


With these parts and the Illustrated Directions, any boy can easily make a 


Buck Board, Dog Cart, Express Wagon, Hay Rack, Quadricycle, or Coasting Cart. For the latter, 


Coasting Cart. 


an ordinary board—which we do not furnish—is mounted upon the axles, 
using the King-Pin and Screws which we furnish. Every boy knows the fun 
of coasting on a double-runner. This Coasting Cart is a rapid transit double. 


runner and one that doesn’t have to wait for snow. It glides down a grassy slope in a jolly manner. 
Our wheels also make a fine Safety Quadricycle, as shown in the picture at the left. By steering with 


| 


Material for Building a Canvas Boat. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers; or for one new subscriber and 
50 cents additional. See Conditions, page 506 of our October Premium List. Sold for $1.50. Sent 
by express, charges paid by receiver. Weight 5 lbs. This Outfit consists of enough 8 oz. U. 5. 
Canvas for building a Nine Foot Canvas Boat, | gross of Screws, 2 papers of copper Tacks, and full 
Directions and working plans by which any 
youth of ordinary ingenuity 
can readily construct for 
himself a serviceable Boat. 





What youth has never sailed some kind of a water craft? Either a raft, his mother’s tub, or a 
roughly constructed, home-made skiff. He usually comes to grief. His most ambitiously devised boat 
will either leak or capsize. He needs instruction in the work; carefully drawn plans showing each step. 

Our Directions, and the Materials offered, make him Master of 
the situation. With them, his Boat will be stanch, serviceable Safe and Serviceable. 
and safe. The Directions and Plans have béen prepared by a 
careful builder. One young man has built this Boat and paddled with a 180-lb. companion in Boston’s 
waters. The woodwork and paint we do not furnish, the expense of shipping being too great. These 
can be procured at slight expense anywhere. 

The Boat when completed is 9 feet long, 36 inches wide and 12 inches deep. Weighs about thirts 


the feet and pushing with two sharpened sticks a boy or girl can get over the ground quite rapidly. | pounds. Will carry with safety two or three boys. Is designed for paddles, but may be fitted for oars. 
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For the Companion. 
APRIL’S JOKES. 
Dear me, what dreadful weather! 
was like June, 
And then the rain came pouring, and put folks out 
of tune; 
Just now the sun is shining, but my hat is all asoak! 
Oh dear, again it’s raining! How April likes to 
joke! 


<o- 


For the Companion. 


THE PARTY. 


It was the very day of the 
party. It seemed to little Bar- 
bara that if another long day 
and black night had had to drag 
by, she really couldn’t have 
stood it. But it was two o'clock 
of the Saturday, and no words 
could describe her joy and ex- 
citement. Her Aunt Sally said 
she was ‘‘crazy as a loon.” 

“7 don’t know,” said Aunt 
Sally, ‘‘what those Gibbses want 
to come here to Chadwick for 
and do things different from 
what we've been used to. Invi- 


she did not look directly at Aunt Sally. What 
made that queer little twinge somewhere within 
her? She knew. But there was her white dress, 
clean and stiff and beautiful, and her slippers 
with the ribbon bows, and the pink ribbon for her 
hair; and she was almost bursting with eagerness. 
It was only an hour till the party. And yet—and 





- | tied her starchy sash. 
This morning | 


yet—she looked at her feet, at the window, any- 
| where but at Aunt Sally, because of that troubled 
feeling she had. Aunt Sally took the curl-papers 
off her hair, and brushed it out into a bright 
cloud. Then the white dress went on. Barbara 
looked at herself in the glass, with admiration. 

But a terrible struggle was going on in her 
heart; for her heart was very tender. Aunt Sally 
Oh dear! oh dear! 
should she do? The ice-cream, and the man 
| with the rabbits—oh, she couddn’t ! 

But she did. She grasped Aunt Sally's skirt, 
and burst into wild sobs. 

“T can't go!"’ she gasped, 
| Aunt Sally—I can’t go.” 


chokingly. “O— 


What | 





‘“‘Barbara Sheldon, what in the name of sense | 
ails you ?”” Aunt Sally demanded. | 
“‘] wasn’t asleep,’’ Barbara wailed. “I didn’t) 
go to sleep at all.’’ | 


‘For the land’s sake!"’ said Aunt Sally. ‘You 
pretended to be asleep when you wasn’t? ‘Barbara | 
Sheldon ?” | 

Then she thought for a few moments. ‘Well, 
if you don’t deserve to stay at home,”’ she said; 
and then she laughed. “Stop your crying. My 
goodness, you won't look fit to be seen! I don’t 


know as I’d ought to have expected you to go to 
sleep, that time of the day; I don’t know as you 
ever did. Well, well! and I suppose you was 
so set and crazy about going to that party that 
you couldn’t bear to tell me. Don’t you ever do 
such a thing again!" 

Then Aunt Sally 
and wash your face,” 
nose all red.”’ 

*“O Aunt Sally!" 


laughed again. “Go right 
she said, ‘‘you’ve got your 


said little Barbara, joyfully. 
EmMa A. OPPER. 
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tations sent out a week ahead, 
and the party from five to nine! 
Children of your age to be up 
and tearing round till nine 
o'clock! I don’t know as I 
ought to let you go, and get 
broken of your rest so.” 

Barbara’s heart gave a fearful 
leap. ‘You must go up-stairs 
and have a good nap before you 
start, that’s certain." 

“They're going to have @ nele- 
gant supper; Neely Gaines heard 
so,"’ said Barbara, with a happy 
smile. ‘“‘And there’s going to 
be a man that’s going to take rab- 
bits out of the children’s pockets 
—Chrissy Dawson heard so —” 

“Oh, I suppose it will all be 
splendiferous!"’ said Aunt Sally. 
“Now you come right up-stairs 
this minute and have a nap—or 
you can't go a step.” 

Aunt Sally generally geant 
what she said. Not goa step to 
the party! Barbara hurried after 
her, and hopped into bed and 
shut her eyes. 

“T'll bring my knitting and sit 
here by you,”’ Aunt Sally said. 

Never in all her little life had 
Barbara been so desperately de- 
termined to go to sleep, and never 
had she been so wide-awake. She 
kept her eyes shut tight, and her 
teeth, too; but she wasn't sleepy. 
She couldn’t forget the party a 
minute. Neely Gaines had heard 
a wild rumor that there was to 
be ice-cream in the forms of 
flowers and chickens and things. 
How could a man take rabbits 
and ribbons out of the children’s 
pockets when there weren’t any 
there? Barbara gave a long, 
tremulous sigh of delight. 

‘Aint you asleep yet?" said 
Aunt Sally. “Go right to sleep this minute! 
You know what I told vou.” 

Barbara knew, and a dreadful fear seized upon 
her. She must go to sleep! But she heard a 


ALL 


wagon rattle past, and Aunt Sally's knitting. | 


needles and Mary down in the kitchen; she heard 
everything. She didn’t know how long it had 
been since Aunt Sally had spoken; maybe it had 
been an hour. 

And unless she went to sleep, she couldn't go 
to the party. Then suddenly, with a throb of 
hope, she remembered what Mrs. Billings had 
told Aunt Sally about the ways she took to go 
to sleep when she was wakeful. Barbara tried 
them all. Sheimagined a drove of sheep jumping 
over some bars one by one; she thought of a 
flock of blackbirds circling round and round 


in the sky, and she counted a hundred, drawing | 
she got | 


long breaths between counts. When 
to seventy-five Mary came to the door to speak 
to Aunt Sally; and she heard Aunt Sally say, 
“Sh! Barbara’s asleep.” 


Barbara lay perfectly still after that, and kept | 


on breathing regularly. Aunt Sally’s needles 
clicked a little longer, and then she put them 
down. 


‘‘Barbara!’’ she said. ‘Come, child. You've 
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For the Companion. 
HOW TO DO IT. 


When Madam Kangaroo wants to buy 
dren’s dinner, 
And cannot leave her baby because it will not sleep, 
She doesn’t sit and rock it, 
But she puts it in her pocket 
And then off she goes to market with a hop and 
skip and leap. ANNA M. PRATT. 


her chil 
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For the Companion. 


AH, POLLY! 


‘There are mice in the shed,”’ said mamma. 

**Yes, I saw one this morning,” said Jack. 

“It must be caught,’ said mamma. ‘It 
nibbles the cakes and pies when they are set out 
to cool.” 

‘Poor little mouse!"" said little Polly. “I 
| think there’s enough pies and cakes for it to have 
| a little bit.” 

“I'll set my trap for it,’ said Johnny. 

He did so. The next morning he went early to 
| the shed to look. 

| ‘Ha, ha!’ he cried. “I've caught him!” 

| Polly and Jack went to look, too. The trap | 





bright little eyes it has, and such pretty, soft gray 


fur. And what a cunning nose!"’ 
“Polly,”’ said Johnny, ‘“‘you go and get your 
cat.” 


Polly went, sorely against her will. 

“Now, Polly, you sit right there and hold kitty 
while I open the cage. The moment I say, ‘Let 
go,’ you let her go.” 

“Let go!"’ screamed Johnny. 

Polly gave kitty one squeeze and then let go. 

“Catch it! Scoot! scoot! Don’t let it get 
away —. Catch it! Catch it!” 

What a rush and a halloo was in that small 
shed! How the boys shrieked and tumbled over 
each other. 

“‘There—it's got away! It’s in that hole.” 

*“Polly,”’ said Johnny, very gravely but not 
unkindly, for in that family boys were always 
kind to girls, ‘‘I’m afraid you didn’t let go quite 
quick enough.” 

‘I’m afraid I didn’t,’’ said Polly, meekly. 

But she smiled to herself as the boys went out. 
Then she went and gave kitty a big saucer of 
milk. Sypney Dayre. 


” 
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WueEw the double tulips began to bloom, little 


had a good nap, and it’s time you got dressed; | was a wire cage, in which the mouse was caught | Harry ran to his mother and exclaimed, ‘‘O ma, 


it’s past four.” 
Barbara got up. She got up rather slowly, and 


| alive. 
“Poor little thing!’’ said Polly. 


| do come and see the flowers! The four /ips have 


“See what | blossomed.”’ 


| rapid city. 16. 




















Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 


QUOTATION PUZZLE 


Enigmas, 


In the following quotations from Tennyson, the 
missing words form a well-known proverb 
And oftin ramblings on the wold 


When — nights begin to blow, 
And ’s crescent glimmered 





cold, 
I saw the village lights below 


They reel, they roll, in clanging 
lists, 
And when the tide of combat 
stands, 





Perfume and flowers fall in 
That lightly rain from ladies’ 
hands. 


the 


— orchis, 

spire. 

Glad at heart from — to —— 

Wild —— in the valley for other 
hands than mine. 


fox-glove 


2. 
APRIL PI 


Tewes Pilra! yamn a gothuth 
Si deddew toun tehe, sa sharte 
era dew; 
Ron halls yeth lifa, 
mutuna thrugob, 
File’s ledong turif si desh. 
Gonwollels, 


litl, ot sit 


3. 
SHAKESPEAREAN ANAGRAMS 


1. Crisp eel. 

2. Side cars. 

3. In sour coal. 
4. Cain turns studio. 
5. Up to Erich. 
6. Loan rod. 

7. Ah! l root 

8. Sold rain 

». In a cab. 

10. Mincy Blee 
il. Ina dram. 

12. My roan tank. 
13. Tin as base 
14. Rio Glen. 


15. Half for 8. F. Jatsin. 
16. Untila sho >. 
17. Use U. 8. Jail car. 


18. Ah! my ron bled. 
19. Pearl coat. 

20. Mad on seed. 

21. I hop ale. 


4. 
RIDDLE 


I fly with the goose, the crow and 
the turkey. 

I roll in a ball with an animal 
jerky, 

And give some sharp points to the 
people who vex me, 

Until they are sorry they tried to 
perplex me. 

I help in the flight of a poetic 

I fly back and forth from the 
hands of the weaver, 

I help make your broadcloth, your 
silk and your satin, 

But never will aid in crocheting 
or tattin’ 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


In valley, not in dale; 

In south wind, not in gale; 
In odor, not in hue; 

In purple and in blue; 

In garden, not in plot; 

In forest and in grot; 

In spring,—in winter not. 
We are the sweetest things 
That merry April brings. 


FRoaar a. 6. 
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VERBAL CITIES. 


Example: A clear-sighted city— 


Perspicacity. 
A benevolent 


Ain” 1. A wordcity. 2. 
city. 3. A bold city. 4. A hostile 
city. 5. A prying city. 6. A cruel 
and shocking city. 7. A city with 
an inclination. 8. A forward city. 
Ay An enormous city. 10. An ex 
changing city. A savage city. 12. A truthful city. 
183. An S eprined city. 14. A needy city. 15. A 
Animpulsive city. 17. A greedy city. 


7. 
ANAGRAM. 


Dial and palms. 
I bestowed in days of old 
Powers and treasures manifold. 
In a pretty Eastern tale 
You may find my story told. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. April. 

2. Old Mother Hubbard. 

3. The origin of the celebration of the First of 
April is unknown. It is said that the Hindoos 
observe the end of March in the same manner; 
from which it would appear that the practice of 
April fooling is very ancient, and has come to us 
from our remote ancestors. 

In the year eighteen hundred and sixty an 
extensive eax was practised on the peo le of 
London. Cards were sent through the mail with 
this inscription: “Tower of London.—Admit the 
Bearer and Friend to view the annual Ceremony 
of washing the White Lions, on Sunday, April 
First, eighteen hundred and sixty. Admitted only 
at the White Gate.” Many persons were deceived 
by these cards, and went to the Tower on April 
First, but found no White Lions nor White Gate. 


Solutions of “April in our History” Puzzles. 


1. Hendrick Hudson. Half Moon. (Hudson left 
Amsterdam, Holland, on the ship Half Moon, April 
14, 1609.) 

2. “Battle of Lexington.” (April 19, 1775.) 

3. “Grant demanded the surrender of the South- 
ernarmy.” (April 7, 1865.) 
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GREAT PRESENCE OF MIND. 


One of the “sights” of Philadelphia, fifty years 
ago, was a magnificent Chinese Museum, whose | 
treasures, collected by Mr. Dunn, a munificent | 
merchant, were displayed in a building erected on 
the site on which now stands the Continental Hotel. | 
Over the museum was a long, narrow upper room, | 
about thirty-five feet high. It was a public hall, 
used for lectures and concerts, and with it was | 
associated a most remarkable instance of presence 
of mind. A correspondent of the London Spectator | 
tells the thrilling story: 


In the central part of this immense auditorium 
were collected one evening about three thousand 
yersons. At about nine o’clock, the manager of the 
yuilding came to the leader of the meeting, white 
with affright, and told him that the floor had sunk 
nearly a foot, and that in a few minutes more the 
tenons of the joists might be out of their sockets. 

The floor would then fall through onto the Chinese | 
Museum, and the walls, sixty feet in height, would | 
collapse and be precipitated, with the roof, upon 
the assembly. 

The leader explained to the person whom the 
audience expected next to bear, that by addressin 
the assembly from the end of the hall, he coul 
withdraw the company from the sunken part of the 
floor to that where the front walls strengthened the 
joists to bear the weight of the people. 

The reply to this was that his own family was in | 
the audience, and that he must get them out first. 
*“ You shall not,” said the leader; ‘‘a hint of danger, | 
a rush, and we shall all be under the fallen | 
walls and roof. Five minutes’ delay may kill us 
altogether.” 

As a boy in the audience I well remember my 
surprise at seeing the leader suddenly come at the 
far front of the room, and tell the people that they | 
would next be addressed from where he stood—the | 
organ-loft. As the audience turned and moved to | 
the front, the flooring rose six inches. | 

The people were entertained, partly by an im- | 
promptu sentimental song in a voice without a | 
quayer, in the very face of death, and as soon as | 
practicable they were quietly dismissed. | 

Not a single individual in that great assembly 
was aware that, by the presence of mind of one 
man, an awful catastrophe had been averted. The 
imagination sickens at the thought of what would | 
have been the consequence of a panic and sudden | 
alarm by the failure of the courage of this man. | 

I am confident that, ape ceo J the speaker 
referred to and the manager of the building, no one | 
outside the immediate family of the man whose 
courage prevented this catastrophe has known the 
whole story till now. | 





The terror of those minutes before the crowd was 
moved and the floor rose toward its level, was such, 
that he never, even in his own family, alluded to 
the scene, though he lived for forty years after- 
ward, 


+o 


OF HUMAN KIND. 

No criminal is altogether hardened; springs of 
kindliness and feeling for his fellow-beings still 
exist within his nature, if one could but find them. 
The author of “Secrets of the Prison-House” tells a 
true story of a French convict at Toulon. 


Among the free laborers, who work side by side 
with the prisoners, was an Italian who always 
treated them with great kindliness, and became in 
consequence very much beloved. One day, how. | 
ever, the Italian seemed to be much de ae ee 
and he confided to his fellow-laborers the fact that 
he was terribly in want of money. Not ween I days | 
after, one of the convicts escaped, sought the | 
Italian out at his home, and said to him: | 

“Now I give myself up to you. My capture will 
pe you the reward of a hundred francs, and that 
will help you out of your difficulties.” 

For a long time the Italian refused to take 
advantage of the fugitive’s self-sacrifice, but at 
length he yielded and led back the prisoner. 

The wife of a well-known journalist was roused | 
one night, when she was alone in the house, by | 
sounds which convinced her that burglars must | 
be below. The courageous old lady rose and went 
down.-stairs into the dining-room, where she found 
a man in the act of rifling the sideboard. . He 
promptly knocked her down, but as soon as she 
could recover herself she fot up and quietly took a 
seat. Then she addressed the burglar. 

“IT suppose you have been driven to these evil 
courses by want,” she said; “but why add cowardly 
violence to your crime? You see I am an old | 
woman—old enough to be your mother. Is your 
mother still alive? Do you remember her? hat 
would you say or do to a man who struck her in 
the face and knocked her down?” 

Her words had a marked effect on the house 
breaker. He was evidently moved to the heart. 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,” he said, “and I’m ashamed 
of what I’m doing. I won’t take anything belong 
ing to you except this five-pound note. But I 
really am in desperate straits, and I want money 
badly.” 

He emptied his pockets of the silver he had 
taken, but with the full consent of the old lady 
made off with the five pounds. Some time after- 
ward an envelope reached her, addressed in a 
strange hand, and in it was a five-pound note. 


* 
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MEASURE OF VALUE. 


An old Confederate army chaplain, Rev. J. H. 
M’Neilly, tells a story which he thinks may be 
especially appreciated in these times of financial 
stringency. In January, 1864, he was in camp at 
Dalton, Georgia. He had just been paid off in 
depreciated Confederate currency, and much of it 
was in one-dollar bills—red-backed pieces of paper 
six or eight inches long and about three inches wide. | 





When a soldier is paid, he wants to buy something 
to eat; so, as I had heard of a man who was selling 
ginger-cakes in a camp about a mile away, I went 
at once. I resolved to spend a whole dollar in 
gingerbread. My memory recalled with delight the 
generous square that I used to buy for five cents 
from the old cake woman when I was a boy. 

Ifoundmy man. He had constructed an oven on 
a hillside, and he baked gingerbread in one cake 
about three feet square. T issagined that my dollar 
would buy about a whole square. Probably it 
would exhaust his stock. So, with an air of riches, 
I handed him my red-back and said: 

“Give me the worth of that.” 

He wasn’t disconcerted in the least. He took my 
dollar, laid it on his square of cake, cut out the 
exact size of the paper, and handed it to me. 

I knew then why money is sometimes called a 
“measure of value.” 


—o-— 
AN exchange says that when a man is worried 


about the money market, his wife is apt to be 
worried about the market money. 





| mation 2c. stamp. 





'Send us ... 





| STAMPS, 100al! diff., Honduras, ete.,15e. Agts.wtd, 50 





~O p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann 2706 Eads Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 


FREE ! TWO_ TRIAL LESSONS BY MAIL. 

SHORTHAND at home. Full infor- 
HILLAR INSTITUTE, So. Bend, Ind. | 
WOMEN obtain profitable work 
selling our extracts and 

specialties. P. W. THAYER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Either Violin, Guitar, Ban- 
iy or Mandolin player’s 


FREE guide. C. A OHMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
Actes 4 Y L S ON EASY 

Bi PAYMENTS 
y owest 


New or 2d hand; rices, largest | 
stock; makers & oldest dealers in U. S. 
We sell everywhere. Catalogue free. 


ROUSE HAZARD & CO. 8 GSt. Peoria, ib | 


BELL TELEPHONES. | 
. 
Receivers, Transmitters, Bells, Wire and all supplies for | 
complete equipment of Telephone and selesrap » Lines. | 
Send for descriptive price-list. Also Telegraph Manual 

free. J. H. Bunnell & Co., % Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


eaten! 





MEN 


! 






















oe pepe _s —_ from 

catalog at wholesale prices, 

SS Ship for ozamination be- 
fore sale. Ours at #44.00 
! same as agents sell for 875; 
ours at $55.00 same as agents sell for $100; ours at $80.00. 
W ood-Rima, 25lbs., same as any 8125 wheel. 12 styles, 

6.00 Catalog free. ACME CYCLE CO. Elkhart, Ind, 
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81 to $80. 
Bs We have already assigned 
A G E N territory on our new 
MYSTIC FILTER 


to over five hundred applicants. Good reports are 
coming in from all sides. Send in your name. 
JONES MFG. CO., 243 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
ox Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. 
Regular Price 50c. Sample post-paid 
for l5e. to introduce, with Catalogue 
of 1000 new articles. Carta, FREE. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St.. N. Y. City. 














Five Two-Cent Stamps 
AND GET 


TWO YANKEE MENDERS 


With which to repair your Garden Hose until you 
can buy some BLACK LINE COTTON HOSE. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO., 
5 Winthrop Sq., Boston. 
205 Lake St., Chicago. 43 North 2d St., Sf. Louis. 
1810 Blake St., Devrer. *14 Fremont St., San Francisco. 


Application. 


Ever so good a remedy im- 
properly applied is sure to 
fail of good results. Our 


Dry Heated Vapor Cure 
for Piles, Fistula, Fissure, etc., 
is applied through heat, the 
greatest curative agency 
known to man. Agreeable, 
healthful and cleanly. If you 
suffer you ought to try it. 
Sent post-paid, price $1.00. 
Send for descriptive circular with testimonials. 
KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


FRANK MILLER’S 


Russet Polish and Cleaner. 


Consists of a bottle of Russet 
Cleaner and a of Russet Polish ; 
both contained in a handsome car- 
ton. The Cleaner removes dirt and 














stains, and the 

Polish adds a 

i bright and dura- 
"NK MEILLER: ble finish. 

Ussry tee’ Manufactured by | 

rv? The Frank Miller Go., | 





f 
SET& Taw seat 


New York. 


THERE IS A SNAP 


in your old Spring Suit, Over- 
coat or Garment if you send 
them to us to be rejuvenated. 
We dye or cleanse all materials. 


French Dyeing and 


Lewando’s an ne 


LARGEST IN AMERICA. 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 





Send Stamp for one of our 
**SNAPS.”’ 


MAIN OFFICES: 
17 Temple P1., Boston. 
365 5th Av., New York. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 












q For Cards, etc. 
ee” iar size $8; small news- 


stamp for catalog presses, 
. pe,paper,cards,to fact’ry 
r \& telsey & Co., Meriden,Conn. 


15 33, “Q.C.15 PUZZLE” 


20 New and Amusing Tricks. Send for circular. 
Agents Wanted. W. D. BENNAGE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


’ ° 

Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 
= CAUTION.—See that the name 

Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
fer Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 














43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 
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> To the Young Face ; 
2 POZZONI’S COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher $ 
$ charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! ) 












In order to introduce 
_ He Posmopolitan jagazine 


To readers of the YOUTH’s 

\ COMPANION we will send a 
\ back number sample copy 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, 
containing 128 pages read- 
ing matter with over 100 fine 
illustrations, upon receipt 
of 7cts. instamps. Address, 


litan Magazine, 
Sixth Ave. and Mth St., 
NEW YORK. 


ay) . 
iT} 53 LADIES’ OR GENTLEMEN'S WHEELS 
STERLI NG weigh under 30 pounds and 

fully suarantecd. A Proper- 

B ic Y C LE ly Built Wheel need not 
weigh more for service. 

Changeable Gear 60 or 67 

Corrugated Hubs 

Piano Wire Spokes 

Ho!tow Steel or Wood Rims 

Convertible Rubber 


Or Rat-Trap Pedals. Agts. 
Wanted. Special Terms. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 234 C Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


GOOD NEWS 


To Ladies, Boys and Girls. 
Gold and SilverW atches. Beauti- 
ful Imported Decorated China Tea 

and Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, Lamps. 

Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit anc 

Cake Dishes, SilverTea Sets, Knives, 

SE SE Forks, Crayons, Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionaries, ete., Given as premiums with $12, 
$15, $32. #9, iy orders. For full particulars address, 

« GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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Don’t buy until! you get our 
Catalogue (the most unique 
and original in the U. S.), 
which illustrates and exe 
plains these special features.” 


























Removes all uncleanliness 
from the teeth, prevents decay, 
is deliciously flavored, free 
from acid. The friend of 
men, women, and children. 


Sample E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
vial free. Lowell, Mass. 






Price 
25 cents. 









BEWARE OF IMITATORS. | 
; “ A dollar saved ts a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 

gue Kid Button Boot delivered 

ee anywherein the U.S.,on receijt of Cash, 

Money Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 

Equals every way the boots sold in all reta.l 

stores for $2.50. 

We make “ 7 ounociven, therefore, “o 
guarantee the fit, style and wear, 

any one is not satisfied we will refund 

the money or send another pair. 

Toe or Common Sense, 

D, E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, 

your 


size; we will fit you.’ 
Tilus, Cat. FREE. 
Incor. Cap. $1,000,000, 
Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


MUSICAL HAND BOOK 


48 PAGES, FREE UPON APPLICATION. 

If you have it in mind to buy a musical instrument of any 
kind whatsoever, you should send for a cowy of our illus- 
trated Haxp Bock of Musicat Instauments, No. 104, (free). It 
contains: Hints on how to judge quality, including the custo- 
mary tests used by the profession; a description of how musical 
instruments are made; a chapter on “The Next Instrument,” 
being valuable to those who would like to take up an instrument 
to play with others; By-Laws for Musical Clubs; Dictionary of 
Musical Instruments; Instructions for the preservation of 1n- 
struments; the famous “ Rules for Young Musicians, by Scliu- 
mann; a chapter about New Music, a list by which you can 
secure fine illustrations and inform yourself of the char- 
acteristics and prices of almost every known musical instru- 
ment, and other valuable matter. With this Book you can 
pan | to mu tter advantage, either from your local dealer 
or by mail. It should be in your library. We mail it free 


LYON & HEALY, State and Monroe Sts., Chicago. 


Our factories produce over 100,000 musical instruments annually 



















a in the world, from 


of the agents, 
class Organ, war- 
ranted ‘ears. 
with stool an 

kK, for on] 


your own hvuuse, 80) 
ments. Easy payment. 
Organ and P 
offered on earth. 


As an advertisement, 


P.O. Box 


Our large %4page catalogue of Or- 
gaus, also our new and elegant cat- 
alogue of Pianos, containing 16 pp. 
We have the largest manufactory 


direct to the consumer at whole- 
sale prices, thus saving the profits 
of the dealer and the commissions 
We furnish a first- 


i $2 


No money required until instru- 
ment has been 1 orcngnly tested in 


We positive y guarantee every ‘ 

ano twenty years. = oi outed 
Send for catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever 
, Write your name and address plainly, and we will send 
by mail same day letter is received. 


we 
will sell the first Piano of ee 
our make in a place for only 


Beethoven Piano .** Organ Co., 













which we sell 
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on instal- 















OO Stool, Book and Cover 
ree. 
Regular price, $350.00. 






1503 Washington, N. J. 








THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. | 
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s $3 Printing Press | 


Cireu- | 











APRIL 12, 1894. 








XON’S 


DI = 
American Graphite 
ican Grag emit Ss 9 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YouTH’s COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


WHEN YOU RIDE 


RIDE THE BEST 


Imperial Wheels 











1894 gives description, prices, and other mat- 
ter of interest to intending purchasers. i 
to any address free. AMES & FROST CO Chicago 











Sixty 
Can you afford Dollars 
to Work for per week ? 
Our _ book entitled Send to us and 
“A FORTUNE IN A obtain employ- 
YEAR,” tells all ment. Christ. 
about it. Sent free on Knife Co., Arch 
request. St., Fremont, 0. 











POULTRY & RABBIT 
Rail ‘arm, Garden, Cemetery 
Fenc . Pricesdown. Freight paid. Catal’g. free. 
McMullen Woven Wire Fcnce Co., Chicago. 
Greatest Award 
i. 


P 


AT THE 


HICKERI 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 
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| DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —+— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 
Look well. well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 244 Exchange Place, Boston. 








AKES Sweet Breath, Clean Teeth and Good Digestion. 
M Heartburn and D ia disappear on its use. Don’t | 
MAKE ANY MISTAKE, GeT PRI bg 
five outside wrappers of either California Fruit or | 
California Pepsin Chewing Gum and two 2-cent stamps, and 
we will send you “Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll—Mr. Hyde,” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, or any of our other 1700 fine books, 


Send for list. J, Pp, PRIMLEY, Chicago, Il. 

















PRICE $125.00. 
Catalogue Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
Chicago. New York. Philadelphia. 
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LADY WATERFORD. 


More than fifty years ago Lady Louisa Stuart 
was one of England’s beauties; yet she was the 
least self-conscious maiden ever seen, and it is even 
said that one evening she exclaimed, in going up a 
staircase to a ball, “Mamma, do look at that girl 
with the handsome profile!” Her mother saw, with 
amusement, that she had not recognized her own 
reflection in the mirror. 


Very early in her career of conquests a young 
nobleman, known as “the wild Lord Waterford,” | 
was devo’ to her. He had become celebrated | 
far and near for his strange exploits, not one of | 
which was unworthy a chivalrous gentleman, and 
everybody wondered what he, devoted to huntin 
and sport, could have in common with the spirii- 
uelle, art-loving daughter of Lord Stuart de Rothe. | 
say. Even Lady Stuart, the mother, saw but one 
answer to be made him, and one day said to her | 
daughter: 

“IT have had the most extraordinary proposal for 
you from Lord Waterford. I must lose no time in 
writing a refusal.” 

“Oh, but —” hesitated the daughter. “Wait a 
little! 1 should like to think about it first!” 

They were married, and a long life of happiness 
and tranquillity followed. Lord Waterford gave 
up his escapades, and seemed to live only in his 
wife, and was always happiest in following the 
pursuits she loved. She devoted herself to the | 
peasantry of their little village, and quite changed 
Its condition to one of prosperity and contentment. 

With one of her husband’s old pursuits, his hunt- 
ing, she had the greatest sympathy, and never 
complained of the dull weeks spent with him at 
Rockwell, where he kept his horses and hounds. 
Sometimes he did not return from his excursions 
till ten o’clock at =. Then he slept for two | 
hours, and at the midnight dinner his wife was 
always smiling and gay. | 

He had been made a different man by her devo- 
tion, and no one ever heard the beauty, who might 
have led the gayest —— life in the fashionable | 
world, express a wish for any other career than | 
that of serving her husband and his people. She 
was always known among the latter as “‘our lady,” 
and when she died their grief was almost uncon- 
trollable. 





| 
a 
AN APPROVED CRITICISM. | 
' 
Stuart labored under one rather annoying disad- 
vantage while painting a portrait of Washington, 
a disadvantage which has become historic, and 
which arose from the circumstance of Washington’s 
ill-fitting set of false teeth. Itis given in the New 
England Magazine. 


As Stuart said, ‘When I painted him he had just 
had a set of false teeth inserted, which accounts | 
for the constrained expression so noticeable about | 
the mouth and the lower part of the face.” 

Enough has been made of this, and more than 
enough; there is even an anecdote about Stuart 
having persuaded his famous sitter to stuff cotton 
in his mouth while he was being painted. Miss 
Jane Stuart gives the following amusing account 
of a narrow escape of her father’s: 

“While talking one day with General Lee, my 
father happened to remark that Washington had a 
tremendous temper, but held it under wonderful 
control. 

“General Lee breakfasted with the President 
and Mrs. Washington a few days afterward. 

“*I saw your portrait the other day,’ said the 
general, ‘but Stuart says you have a tremendous 
temper.’ 

“Upon my word,’ said Mrs. Washington, color- 
ing, ‘Mr. Stuart takes a great deal upon himself to 
make such a remark!’ 

“*But stay, my dear lady,’ said General Lee. 
‘He added that the President had it under wonder- 
ful control.’ 

“With cpy ey smile General Washington 

2” 


remarked, ‘He is right. 


<< ————— 
SLOW OF SPEECH. 

Grandfather Hilton was one of the slowest 
mortals in western Maine. His mind, his tongue 
and his legs all worked with extreme moderation, 
and it was acommon saying among his townspeople | 
that when Father Hilton laughed at a joke, it was 

always at one he had heard two weeks before. 


Few people could c talk with him, and one | 
bold youth who said, “‘Well, Mr. Hilton, we’ll have 
warmer weather soon!” was said to have lost two 
trains waiting for this drawling answer: “‘W-a-a-a-l, 
‘twon’t be much warmer till the snow comes off 
the mount’ns, ’n’ I cale’late the snow won’t come 
off the mount’ns till it’s a good deal warmer!” 

Across the street from the Hilton house were 
several “summer boarders.” One day they came 
over, boiling with indignation, to complain of some 
noisy boys who had been driving cows to pasture at 
four o’clock in the morning. 

“They wake us up every morning with their 
shouting,” said the ladies, excitedly. “Can’t you 
tell me who they are, so we can complain of them, 
Mr. Hilton?” 





“W-a-a-l now; I’ll tell you just how ’tis,” he 
drawled, “de-e-ferent boys drive d-e-e-ferent cows 
on de-e-e-ferent mornings.” 


2 
> 





WHAT HE WAS AFRAID OF. 


The dentist’s chair may fairly be said to be like 
conscience. It makes cowards of us all. So it was 
with a youthful hypocrite mentioned by Good News. 


“What!” said the little boy’s mother, “back 
already? Well, I’m glad it’s over. Did it hurt 
much?” . 

“I—I didn’t have it out.” 

“What? Didn’t you go to the dentist’s?” 

“Yes’m, but there was two people ahead of me.” 

“Why didn’t you wait?” 

“I—I was afraid they’d feel ashamed if I stayed 
and heard them holler.” 





—_+-* 


GALLANT. 


A really polite Frenchman can be complimentary 
in the face of unkind remarks. 


Such a man, who had been bestowing upon a 
lady many compliments, asked her why ake ke 
large and apparently savage dog which had just | 
entered the room. | 
“I bought him only yesterday,” she answered, | 
tippantly, “and I am going to keep him in my front 
hall to eat up my admirers.” 
“Ah, ze poor animal!” exclaimed the French. 


| wall paper, send 10c. to nearest address to pay postage 





man; “to die of indigestion !” 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 


acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 
———@——_—_— 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 


————— 


WALL PAPERS. | 





Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the | 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. | largest and best selected line of samples at lowest | 


—_——_e————_ | 
“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary | PAPER HANG 


rices in the U. S., with instructions how to paper. | 
ERS should have our_Sample Books. 
Price $1.00. Now ready 


sady. | 
Balsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. Sc. and $1. [Adr. | CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 S, 20th 5St., Philadelphia. | 











STUDY A thorough and prac- | 
« tical Business Educa- | 
tion in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc., 
given by MAIL at student’s home. Low 
rates. Send 2c. stamp for Catalogue and Trial Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN 8T., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOYS’ SPECIAL OUTFIT,$1.84. 


Postage 16 Cents. 

SAILOR SUIT, Extra Pants, Yacht 

Cap, Lanyard and 
Whistle. All for DI-O4- 
These are excellent navy blue flannel, 
well-made throughout. Sizes3tol2 yrs. 
2.00 covers cost of everything, inelud- 
ng postage. YOUTH’s COMPANION 
readers who order will find it remark- 
ably good value. Address the makers, 


Shaughnessy Bros., 7th Ave. & 130th St., N.Y. 
No local dealer can compete with us 


in variety or price. Our 
new_ designs and colorings 

















are handsomer this year than 
ever before. 


Our “Guide How to 
Paper_and Economy in 
Home Decoration,’ mailed 
free with samples. 


Beautiful Goid Paper, Sc. per Roll. 

We carry the largest stock in the country; and can 
save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 
No matter where you live, if you have any use for 





on a large package of samples. One good agent or 
aper-hanger wanted in each town to sell from sample | 
»00ks, price $1.00. | 


ALFRED PEATS, } 

30-32 W. 13th St., 136-138 W. Madison St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. | 
| 





What Causes Pimples ? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. 

Nature will not allow 
the clogging of the pores 
to continue long, hence 
inflammation, pain, swelling and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The only reliable cure, when not due to a 
constitutional humor, is Curicura Soap. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, reduces 
inflammation, soothes and heals irritated and 
roughened surfaces, and restores the skin to its | 
original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skin-purifying 
and beautifying soap, it is the purest, sweetest, | 
and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Porrer DrueG 
AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. } 

“All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free. 


QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES 


UNEQUALED. 


Ferris¢ 

















Sense }) 
Corset Waist. 


—“F odes 
SSS 


MODERN Ideas of Either 
HEALTHFUL Dress are , Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist. or Buttons, 


Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at Seattastend of clasps. Clamp Buckle ~¥ — | 
for is oe y= won't pu 








Germs 


of disease feed on life, and 
are only overcome by the 
making of sound, healthy 
tissue. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
is an easy, palatable fat food 
that makes new tissue quick- 
ly and gives strength. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥. All Druggists 





} diture, by more prompt 





off. Cord edge button ins —-wenfowuar ent. All sizes; 
all shapes. ll or slim bust ; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 

FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
Send for illustrated circular to 
FERRIS BROS Manofacturers and Patentees, 
Principal Ofice—34\ Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—537 Market St., San Francisco, 


Special Sale of Wrappers 


32 to 46-inch Bust, 
style of cut, with Wat- 
tau Back, Deep Ruffle 
forming yoke effect, 
full-size Skirt. Perfect- 
fitting and made of 
most reliable fast-color 
wash Fabrics, including 
Cambrics, Simpson’s 
Mourning and Indigo 
Blue Prints, Figured 
Lawns and_ Striped 
Ginghams in all colors 
and mourning effects. 


98c. 


Exceptional Value. 
When ordering send Bust 


measure, color and material 
desired. 


WM. JACKSON’S, 
BROADWAY, 9th & 10th Sts., NEW YORK. 


















KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 


ment, and tends to personal 

enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 

better than others and onsen life more,with less expen- 

y adapting the world’s best 

products to the needs o ehyshoal being, will attest the 

value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a portece laxative, 
efiectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation, It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by. all druggists in 50-cent anc $1.00 bottles. 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFOR 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
wall informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offe . 





supporter which 
cannot cut the 
stocking, the 


WARREN 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER, 


ener. 

itations and cannot help— 
cutting the stocking. 
Made by George Frost& 
Co., Boston. 

For Sale Everywhere. 








Make BRILLIANT and FAST Colors. Send 40c. 
for 6 sample packages (any colors wanted 
and try them. Single package lve. Beautifu 
sample cards showing new colors sent FREE 
W. CusHING & Co., Box 18, Foxcroft, Me. 


ama pt -DYES 





$85 


Strictly High Grade 
Warranted One Year ess of 


FULL LINE FOR BOYS and GIRLS 
As well as Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY. 

The only line of thoroughly high grade 
bicycles built in the wor'd at medium 
prices, and the only line of strictly high 
grade bieycles for 
ANY PRICE. Waverley Scorcher, 28-inch. 
28 Ibs., fitted with G. & J. clincher tires at 

5, equal to any machine made, regard- 
Cata. “B”’ mailed free. 


rice. Cata. 
ty backed INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 


Guaran ked by 
a Million Dollar Co. 


Z St., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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“ More than a Million Ladies have become constant users.’ 


Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap 


contains all 
the healing, 












cooling ,soft 
ening quali- 
ties which 
follow the 
use of pure 
Buttermilk. 


. 
A Superior Soap sold atthe pop 
ular price. It excels any 2%-cent 


Soap on the market. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


Send 12 cents in stamps for full 
size cake for trial. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, 
185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 
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Columbian Exposition 


BY THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 





THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used 


Solid ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
WN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 
STATES and CANADAS. 

SALES TO JANUARY |, 1894, 277,188. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
FACTORIES: 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
Founded 1864, Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces 














$ OUR INVITATION. 


Call and examine our ’94 line 
of Victors—better than ever 
before. 

See the Latest- 

New valve for Victor Pneu- 
matic Tire. 

Victoria Tilting Saddle. 
Lighter and stronger hub 
and direct-tangent spokes. 

The finest bicycle catalog ever 
issued tells the story. 








OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. DETROIT, 
NEW YORK. DENVER. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office ‘Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
— to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one cau collect them at any Money-Order Post- 


office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be | 


recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 


name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Al) arrearages must be paid. 


ublishers | 


the table, the object being to pass it through the 
same goal again. This, if successful, scores two 
more points. 

The time limit of the game is thirty minutes, 
divided into two parts of fifteen minutes each. 
After the first half the two teams exchange posi- 
tions, as in football. 

SAMUEL JEROME BENNETT. 
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| KNIGHT OF THE BRASS BUTTONS. | 
Policemen perform many unofiicial acts which | 

| prove that the proverbial stony heart does not | 
always beat under brass buttons. A pleasing | 
instance is thus narrated by a writer in the Boston | 
Saturday Gazette: 


A poorly dressed and feeble old woman was 
coming down one of the side streets on the Back 
| Bay, carefully balancing a basket on her head. | 
| Suddenly a treacherous bit of ice, or an inequality 
| in the pavement, caused her to miss her footing, 

and in striving to regain it the basket was thrown 
to the ground and its contents, a quantity of small 
wares, flew in every direction. 

Almost before she had time to realize the catas- 
trophe, a policeman, who had been a spectator 
of the scene from the opposite corner, came hasten. 
ing across the street, and with a word or two of 
condolence began | to collect the scattered 
spools, pieces of tape and thimbles. 

Several of the spools had rolled into the gutter | 
| and were rendered worthless by their contact with 
the mud, and my knight of the brass buttons 
noticed the rueful glance cast upon them by their 
owner. 

When the last of the articles had been restored 
to the basket, and he had assisted her to raise it to 
| her head, he took a piece of silver from his pocket, 
| slipped it into her hand, and with a pleasant | 

little nod in return for the voluminous blessings | 
showered upon him, sauntered slowly back to his 


| 





post. | 
This kindly act was certainly not done for effect, | 

as the street was deserted at the time, and I was 

screened from view by the curtains of the window. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 

e@ a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


_The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 








For the Companion. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL BEAUTY. 


Healthfulness and physica! beauty are more 


nearly synonymous than we are accustomed to | 


think. 

The ancient Greeks strove to attain physical 
perfection—beauty of figure and of face—by means 
of exercises, baths and every means known to 
them of stimulating the bodily functions to a high 
degree of health. They were intense admirers of 
physical beauty, and appreciated the fact that 
health is one of its prime conditions. 

The modern science of hygiene teaches that the 
observance of certain laws is necessary for the 
evolution of the growing boy and girl into the 
healthy man and woman. 

Prominent among these laws is that of personal 
cleanliness. To obtain and to retain a healthful 
and active condition of the skin, frequent bathing 
is necessary, followed by active friction with brush 
or towel. It should be remembered that the skin is 
an excretory organ; that material which has been 
expelled through it collects upon its surface, and 
must be removed. 

The skin also secretes an oily matter which keeps 
it moist, flexible and healthful. This is partially 
removed by bathing, and the heathful secretion is 
again stimulated by active rubbing. 

To attain a good development of the muscles, 
physical exercise must be taken. The growing boy 
and girl should have a fixed time for exercise, either 
at home or at school, as well as for study, for 
eating, and for sleep. 

The athletic trainer tells his pupils that temper- 
ance in all things is necessary for even a fair degree 
of physical development; he insists upon regularity 
in exercising, eating and sleeping. 

Such a temperate and regular method of living 
should be the aim of every one. In that sense of 
the word, every one should keep himself “in train 
ing.” This is especially important in youth, when 
not only are habits forming, but the foundations of 
future good or il) health are being laid. And let it 
be remembered that the means by which health is 
best attained are the same means by which one’s 
personal appearance is best improved. 


——_@—_—_- 


FOOTBALL AT HOME. 


Among the newest of indoor games invented by 
young people for the entertainment of their friends 
is ‘Football at Home.” It is a simple game and 
highly exciting, although it does not introduce any 
of the bone-breaking, rough-and-tumble contests 
so common, and perhaps so necessary, on the 
“gridiron.” The ball is an empty egg-shell, and 
the field a covered table. 

After the sides have been chosen,—any number 
of persons taking part,—the players kneel at both 
sides of the table, a captain at the head on one side, 
and another captain at the foot on the other side. In 
front of each captain are placed two upright bodies 
—candlesticks, tumblers, or what not. These are 
the goals, across which a ribbon is stretched. 

The egg-shell is placed in the centre of the table, 
and put in play by both captains blowing atit. All 
the other players then line up and assist in the 
blowing, which keeps the ball moving about the 
table at such a rapid succession of t#hgents as to 
cause a great deal of fun. 

A touchdown, which scores four points, is made 
by blowing the ball through the opponents’ goal. 
The captain of the victorious side then takes the 
ball back to the opposite goal and blows it across 


aying money to strangers 


THEIR VERDICT. 
Many are the stories told of the remarkable | 
verdicts brought in by inefficient juries, but there 
could scarcely be a better illustration of what a 
certain legal man calls “colossal inefficiency,” than 
the story he tells of the verdict given by a jury in | 
a Western city. The case under trial was that of 
a& man who—accidentally, as almost every one 
believed—had fatally shot a friend, while the two | 
were off with a hunting party. 


The accused person was a prominent citizen of 
the place, and was greatly beloved as well as 
respected by every one who knew him. 

As the trial proceeded, the faces of the jurymen 
were filled wit yon 4 When they at last retired 
it became evident to them that the prisoner could 
not be acquitted of all blame, according to the 
| evidence, but they decided that if he must be 
| considered oo of something they would make 

that something as light as possible. Accordingly 

the foreman gravely announced on the return to 
| the court-room that they found the prisoner “guilty 
of drunkenness.” 

In spite of the gravity of the case a ripple of 
amusement ran over the court-room at this verdict. 
The judge, with considerable severity and with 
great clearness, again charged the jury, and again 
they retired. 

A long interval elapsed. Atlast they came strag- 

glingin again. Once more the foreman confronted 
| the judge and thus announced the verdict: 
| “We find the prisoner guilty of manslaughter in 
| the third degree, but”—this in a tone of something 
| like defiance—‘we don’t believe he did it !” 


| UNDAUNTED. 


| The First Baptist Church in Hingham, Mass., had 
many struggles to establish itself. In the first part 
| of our century the pulpit was supplied by many 
| different ministers, and the efforts of the parish- 


| ; 
| ioners to obtain their services were constant and 


| unwearied. 


One Saturday night, when it was ascertained 
| that the preacher expected from Boston the next 
day could not come, Aunt Polly Barnes, as she 
was called, mounted her horse and set out for 
Scituate, to engage Mr. Conant for the next day’s | 
services. As she proceeded on her way over the | 
lonely road a man sprang from the woods, seized 
| her horse’s bridle, and demanded her money. 
| “You must wait till I can get it,” she said, “for I 
| have but one hand.” 

She had lost her left hand by amputation. 

The highwayman released the bridle, thinking 
his booty quite secure, and Aunt Polly struck her 
horse a sharp blow. He sprang away, and she 
reached Mr. Conant’s house in safety, engaged 
him to preach, and rode quietly home to Hingham, 
a distance of six miles, the same evening. 


FIGHTING THE INEVITABLE. 
Nearly all great scientific discoveries have been 








combated and misunderstood, even by the intelli- 
| gent. Even Sir Charles Napier fiercely opposed | 
| the introduction of steam-power into the royal navy, 
| and one day exclaimed, in the House of Commons: 


“Mr. Speaker, when we enter Her Majesty’s 
naval service and face the chances of war, we go 





prepared to be hacked in pieces by cutlasses, to be 
riddled with bullets, or to be blown to bits by shot | 
and shell; but, Mr. Speaker, we do not go prepared | 
to be boiled alive!” | 

The last words he brought out with tremendous | 
emphasis. Steam-power in men-of-war, with | 
boilers which at any moment might be shattered } 
by an enemy’s shot; this was a prospect he could | 
not face. | 

Yet in a few years he found himself in command | 
of the largest steam-navy the world had ever seen. | 


| 
| 
TIME DRAGGED. 

Little Johnny, having been invited out to dinner | 
with his mother, was commanded not to speak at 
the table except when he was asked a question, 
and promised to obey the command. 

At the table no attention was paid to Johnny for 
along time. He grew very restless, and his mother 
could see that he was having a hard time to “hold 
in.” By and by he could stand it no longer. 

“Mamma!” he called out. “When are they 
going to begin asking me questions?” 





TOO MUCH NOISE. 
Every effect has a cause, if only we have the wit 
to see it. Patrick had a fine chance at two par- 
| tridges. He fired and missed. 


“Now, now,” said James, “you’ve shot nayther 
| thim.” 








| “Well, how could I,” said Patrick, “whin the 
report of the gun frightened ’em both away?” 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Adv. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
Low Cash P 


o a rices. 
Alimited number of blemished 
or “second” light weight safe- 
ties. Perfect running. Guar- 
anteed 6 mos. Highest quality 
construction. Inner tube tires. 
True diamond frames. Ship. 
pes CAS. on approval. 2. 
; ogue free upon a cation. 
Weight 30 Ibs. rite quick. EAGLE 
BICYCLE MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 
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This Trade Mark 


On all other articles. 





Always look for these marks. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
the Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 


208 Firrn AveNugs, | NEW YORK 
1130 Broapway, {° : 
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“Head 
to Foot’ 


PAPEL 






$5.00 
A Full Suit of 
Clothes, ages 5 to 15 
3 years—every thread 
all wool—coat, 
double - breasted — 
pants,double knees 
—double seats—tap- 
ed seams—Stanley 
Cap-—to match the 
—and Pair of 
Shoes—solid leath- ( 
er, strong and neat— 
entire outfit 85.00. 
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In ordering include 65c. for postage. 





Sent on receipt of $5.00, or C.0.D. with privilege 
of examination if $1.00 deposit is sent withorder. If 
not satisfactory we pied to refund the purchase 
) price. Samples of cloth and 48-page catalogue Free. 
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A Mother’s Love 


goes out for the Health of Her Child. 


Lactated Food saves Babies’ Lives 
and makes them healthy and strong. 


A 25-et. can of LACTATED Foor will be sent 
| ree Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
| 2-et. stamps to pay postage. Mention this puper. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 








COPYRIGHT, 1894. BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Crescent Bicycles. 
An Entirely New Line for 1894 


$ 28-inch. 
75 LADIES’ (No. 4) 361bs. MEN’S (No.1) gobs. 
$ Oo 26-inch. 

59 Lapigs’ (No.5) 32 Ibs. MEN'S (No.2)27 Ibs. 


24-inch. 
$40 misses’ (‘No.6)301bs. YOUTHS'(No.3)25 Ibs. 
We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles ean be 
made and sold at the above prices. We are represented 
in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 
dllustrated Catalogue Free on application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 








STURDY and STRONG, 


It is at the same time graceful and light. 


The 


Hickory Bicycle. 


All bicycles are built to last. The Hickory will 


outlast them all. 


HICKORY 


Catalogue free. 





WHEEL CO., 


So. Framingham, Mass. 





Highest of all in leavening strength.—Latest U.S. Gov. Food Report, 


Royal 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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Examine them, try them and buy them. Our CATALOGUE is 


. THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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KINDLY MASQUERADING. 


One of the happiest attentions ever paid an 
invalid and a man of genius was a dinner given 
for the French poet Delille, when he was aged 
and blind. He had paid his farewell visit to the 
French Academy, and had been obliged by failing 
health to give up the society of all but a few 
intimate friends. In former years he had greatly 
enjoyed dining at a popular restaurant, the 
Cadran-Bleu. He loved to study the faces about 
the tables, to watch the pictures formed by the 
varied groups, to listen to fragments of conversa* 
tion, and to observe the characters of the persons 
about him. 

It was long since he had been there, but he 
went over those dinners in imagination, and it 
touched the hearts of his wife and his friends to 
hear him say over and over again, ‘‘Ah, before I 


go to my last sleep I imust dine once more at the | 


Cadran-Bleu.”’ 

Madame Delille explained to him gently that if 
he appeared in public he would be recognized, 
surrounded by both friends and strangers, and 


offered an ovation to which his failing strength | 
But he persisted, ‘‘We must have | 


was not equal. 
one more dinner at the Cadran-Bleu.”’ 


‘‘What shall I do?” said his wife to his closest | 


friend. ‘How can I refuse the dear one? And 
yet it will endanger his health, even his life, to 
take him to the Cadran-Bleu.”’ 

“IT have a plan,” said the friend. ‘‘My house 
in the Faubourg St. Germain is large, and I 
have a terrace and a garden like those near the 
Cadran-Bleu. We will take my dear old friend | 
there. Trust me, I promise you that the dinner | 
will be a success.” 

So one evening some sixty members of the 
French Academy, celebrated artists, men of 
letters and other old friends of Delille, assembled 
at the house in the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Madame Delille and the host led the blind poet | 
into a large hall, where the company was 
gathered about little round tables, chatting with 
the greatest animation. Delille was overjoyed. 
This, indeed, was like old times. He took it for 
granted that fhey were at the Cadran-Bleu, since 
that was the place of all others where he had 
wished to go. 

He listened to the hum of voices for a moment, 
and then called, ‘*Waiter!”’ 

‘Monsieur!’ answered one of the guests, 
coming forward. 

‘*What is your name ?”’ 

“Paul, head waiter, and entirely at your 
service.”’ 

“Well, friend Paul, wait on us carefully, and 
you will not lose by it. Bring a bill of fare.” 

Paul served a delicious dinner, and Delille was 
as happy asa child. Near by three women were 
langhing heartily, and talking in a way that 
showed them to be three good housewives from 
the country; at another table some men were 
discussing stocks. Presently an Academician 
came up and said, “Excuse me, monsieur; I 
heard your friend call you Delille. 


Rue des Marmouzets. I should like to recom- 
mend my firm to you.”’ 
Delille disclaimed the shop in the Rue des 


Marmouzets, but he was greatly amused at the | 


incident. 

He overheard one party discussing the works 
of Delille, disputing as to which was his best 
title to fame, and finally drinking an enthusiastic 
toast to ‘‘Delille, who pleases all tastes and all 
ages—the French Virgil.” 

When he sent for the bill, he said, ‘<I can never 
pay for all the pleasure I have had this evening.”’ 
His wife read to him what was written on the bill : 
‘The honor of receiving here the greatest poet of 
France is most welcome and sufficient payment. 
Henneveu, proprietor.’ 

He hesitated to accept this courtesy, but finally 


yielded to the persuasions of ““Madame Hen- | 
his host’s wife, on condition that she | 


” 


neveu, 
and her husband came soon to dine with him and 
Madame Delille. He gave the waiter six francs 


and thanked him cordially, and then he and his | 


wife and his friend, followed by the other quests, 
went into the garden for coffee. 

In the garden the waiter served them with 
delicious ices, which he called ‘‘créme a la 
Jacques Delille,”’ and one of the greatest singers 
of France, impersonating a street musician, sang 
& poem written in honor of Jacques Delille. 
Finally the poet said to his wife, “How kind they 
all are. I see that I am recognized. Now we 
must go, for after all this I have not strength to 
meet strangers.” 

‘“‘Reassure vourself, dear friend,’ 
“you are among friends only. 
dined at the Cadran-Bleu.”’ 

‘“Where then ?” 

“At my home, with my family and our friends, 
who for five hours have been as happy as you in 
entertaining you.” 

“Yes,” said the Academician, “it was I who 
took you for a wine merchant; and here is 


’ said his host, 
You have not 


I presume | 
you are the man who keeps a wine shop in the | 


Paul, eminent in his profession, who begs 

| permission to keep always the six francs you 
| gave him, as a precious souvenir.”’ And then 
|the artists and their wives, who had been the 
| financiers and the countrywomen in the dining- 
|} room, **Madame Henneveu,*’ the Academicians 
| and the rest of the company introduced theim- 
selves, and greeted the venerable poet affection- 
ately. He was deeply touched. 

“What! so many people here to make an old 
man happy!" he said. ‘How shall I thank you 
all? But you must share my joy, and when | 
am no more you must recall this evening, and 
say, ‘We prolonged the life of the blind poet, and 
it was with us that Delille passed the happiest 
day of his life.’ 


-@- 


SILAS BERRY’S SPITE. 


Silas Berry had spent two long weeks in 
Boston. He had learned the way to the post- 
office and back, to the station and to the church ; 
but he had not learned that electric cars stop only 
at the posts painted with a white strip, and so he 
| got in some trouble, after all. He had been to 
Somerville to see an old schoolmate, and returned 
so late that Mrs. Berry had grown very anxious. 





He was strangely silent while dinner was in | 


progress. When unobserved by their hostess, he 
vainly tried to telegraph his distress to his wife 
by sidelong looks of silent suffering. He started 
his boot cautiously and slipped his foot into the 
leg. When quite alone in their room he suddenly 
burst out : 


‘“‘Aint I respectable-lookin’? Don't I look as 
though I might hev five cents in my pocket- 
book ?"* 

“Land an’ sea, Silas! Air vou crazy, or 
what?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Berry, turning about 
suddenly. 

“Look at that heel!’" exclaimed the afflicted | 
man ; ; “raw with blisters, Mary; jest raw!’ 
| “How'd you menage to blister your heel sais! 
that ?"’ 
“Oh, it was quite easy. I didn’t hev a bit of | 
troffble doin’ of it. I walked in from Somerv ille.” 

“Silas Berry! Did you lose your pocket-book ? 


“No. I hed money, an’ I look respectable 
enough in Meaderville to stop any conveyance 
that I hail; but I stud on a corner this afternoon 
half an hour, an’ I couldn’t stop one of them cars 
tosaveme! They looked at mean’ p’inted toward 
Boston, an’ driv right on. I follered one o’ ’em 





along, an’ pretty soon the man slowed up an’ | 


waited. 
*You can drive right along. 
an’ I did walk.”* 

“Silas Berry! 
ejaculated Mrs. Berry, speaking from a larger 
experience. “Them cars only stop in certain 
places—where there’s a white post!’ 

‘*Well, they are at liberty to whizz along or 
stop, jest as they feel; I’m done ridin’ in’em. I 
was bound to walk, jest to spite him.” 

Mrs. Berry was silent some time, evidently 
turning the moral question in her mind. 

‘““Well,”’ 
got any very good way of knowin’ about them 


asked his wife, in a husky whisper. 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
1 


I’m able to walk ;’ 


much spited.”’ 


the injured man, if one could judge by his 
silence. 
ms <-o- 


OUTWITTING THE GOVERNMENT. 


An instance of catching oratory is given by 
Frederic Hill, who one day heard a young peddler 
haranguing an audience in the street about the 
virtues of his nostrums. Finally he began to 
speak of sympathetic, or invisible, ink. 





He urged upon his simple country auditors the 
necessity of preserving the important secrets in 
| their letters by means of this ink, which was 
invented by a “distinguished member of the 
Anti- poke - your-nose-into-other-peopie’ s-business 
Society !"’ 

‘No doubt,’ exclaimed the voung orator, ‘that 
when Sir James Graham was charged with the 
| base act of opening other people’s letters, he | 
'denied the deed. Like Banquo, he shook his | 
hoary locks and said, ‘You cannot say I did it!’ 
But it was he who gave his secret orders to have 
it done. 

“How much custom, gentlemen, would any 
railway company have if tney advertised that all | 
parcels sent by railway would be pried into? 
And who,” he demanded, his eloquence rising 
with the occasion, “‘who would send his letters 


knew they were to be subjugated to a fiery ordeal | 
in the dark chambers of the post-oftice-?”’ 





—— eS | 
NOTHING LIKE IT. | 

Two Englishwomen who climbed the mountain | 
of Nora Fjeld, in Norway, were to cross the 
Kroderen Lake, by sledge, on the way. When | 
the‘ journey was accomplished, however, one of | 
them said innocently to a friend, ‘We never came 
over the lake at all.” “Oh, ves,”’ was the reply, 
‘vou must have done so.”’ **But we really didn't! | 
We did come across a flat place which we thought | 
at first was the lake, but it was only a meadow, 
for we drove through an avenue of trees.” 





Sudden laughter interrupted her, and some one 
made reply : 

‘Trees grow in lakes here, in winter !"’ 

‘“*What do vou mean ?”’ 

“Why, that very avenue showed it was a lake. 
As there can be no marks on a lake to point out 
|the way, holes are dug in the ice, and small 
fir-trees are stuck into them; and there they 
remain all winter, to show the peasants the road. 
What is more, people can cross by these avenues 
| when the rest of the lake will hardly bear; for 
| during the coldest weather the road is strength- | 
ened by pouring water on it. This freezes at | 


| once, and finally makes a very solid roadway or | 
| 


| ice-bridge across the lake.” 


I walked right up to him, an’ I says, | 


| 
| 
Didn’t you know better?" | 


she said at last, ‘that conductor aint | 
blisters, an’ if he did, I dunno as he'd feel very | 


This presented the subject in a new light to 


through the channels of the government, if he $ 
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D Bookkeeping and Spanish taught 
by Mail.” .G.CHAFRER. Oswego.N.¥. 





unused, 10c. Lists free JRESSER, Salem, Mass. 
KO DA K FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
$6 and $10.00. 
Developing and Printing Outfit $1.50. 
Eastman Kodak Company, 


Send 2c, stamp / 
Rochester, N. Y. 


for Catalogue. \ 





LADIES WANTED iinet Crepe Paper Lamp | 


Shades; we mail full printed instructions how to make 
the m and how to tint the paper any cotor desired for 
10 cents, stamps or silver; La amp Rhacee and Shade 
Supplies at lowest prices.  / 4 HITEHOUSE & 
CO., Manufacturers, 174 Lincoln Gerest, Boston, Mass. 


Harvard and Yale wear our 





94 Sweaters sirricetitieori 


per cent. in buying direct of us. Mail orders solicited. 
Send omg for new illustrated catalogue of outing 
clothing. H. 8S. LOMBARD, 46 to 52 


12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


_ Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min 
iature copies and return your picture. 


DAY’S PHOTO COPYING Co., 
317 DeKalb Street, Norristown, Penn. 


POST-PAID FOR 50 CENTS. 


THE . . 
wew Marquis Ring. 
Sterling Silver. 
Set with five Turquoise Stones. 
Agent for ROGERS’ Silverware. 


Tea Spoons ay | set of six. Dessert 
Spoons or Forks $1.9 sef of sir. Table 
Spoons or Forks $1.75 set of six. Kuives $1.50 set of sir. 


GEO. E. HOMER, 45 Winter St., Boston. 


BOYS and GIRLS! 
BICYCLES. WA TONES. CAMERAS. 

GUNS. 

For Slight enine Sentioné. 














hasenss 


Our 80-page catalogue FREE. Has interested others, will you. | | 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 
Tea Importers, 
192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 





Chase & Sanborn’s 


“SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE 


Served Exclusively to the 
Over Twenty-One Million People 





/ admitted toWorld’s Fair Grounds 








Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


If you can find a grocer in New England that 
does not sell “ Seal Brand ” Coffee, and willsend 
the information to us, we will send you 50 half- 
tone views of the World’s Fair free. 





Chase & S Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 


Clinton St., Boston. | 


MY COLD HAS Gone AND 
JELLISON’S 





DID IT. 


Price 25c. per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 










NONE- -SUCH 
CONDENSED 
MINCE MEAT. 
Every package makes two 
delicious pies, 
Nerrell-Soule Co., Syracase, N.Y 


50 Styles 


and sizes, combine 
all improvements 
and conveniences, 
slate shelves, 
cold dry air, and 
built to last a 
lifetime. 


Ask your Dealer 
for them. 


REFRICERA RATORS 


a 

















MANUFACTURED BY 


D. Eddy & Sons, 336 Adams St., Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 


The California Grape Cure, 


Delicious as a Bunch of Ripe Grapes. 





Sanitas Grape Food ts Unfermented, 
Concentrated and Absolutely Pure 

Vervous people will find it soothing 

| and strengthening. 

Sufferers from impaired digestion 
find its use grateful and nourishing. 

Mothers with weak and sickly chil- 
dren find it invaluable both for them- 

| selves and their offspring. 

A most delightful and refreshing 
beverage, and positively non-alcoholic, 
fitted for the table or sacrament. 

IT 1S NOT COSTLY. 

The contents of a pint bottle when 
properly diluted for use, are equal to 
one-half gallon of the food, and will cost 
but 75c. at your druggist’s or grocer’s. 

Send your ¢ address to 1 any of our agen- 
cies and receive, post-paid, a booklet 

| telling all about Grape Food. 

New York Selling Agent, NORMAN 

| BARBOUR, 77 Warren Street. 
| The California Grape Food Co., 


UstERMENTED 


& y 


Los Gatos, California. 
General Eastern 
Agency, 145 Broad- 

way, New York. 
General Pacific 
Agency, 408 Sutter 


trace | marx St., San Francisco. 








Drink  —==ny 


(5 Cents 4 


Ur uEENS [eee are 


ver Glass.) 


A delicious beverage made from Pure Fruit Juice without 


artificial mean 


s of any kind. 


Any person sending the name and address of a Dealer who 


does not keep 


‘QUEEN SHERBET,” 


accompanied by four 


@cents in stamps to pay postage, will receive a Sample Bottle Free. 


W. P. SHELDON, 370 Main Street, 


MALDEN, MASS. 





3.00 


Will 
2-piece Suit. 

Breasted with a g 
for Boys, 


are great values 





buy an 


Samples sent. Sold 


All Wool, 


well-made 


is Double- 


The Jacket 


od strong lining. Sizes 
age from 5 to 15 years. ‘These 


to suit or money returned. 








Browning, 


King & Co., 


700 Washington St., cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 
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House Furnishings, Etc. 
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Quality. 


The finest theatre in the world, in private ownership, 
has just been opened in Boston. 
We supplied the Carpets and Draperies throughout 
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—a large contract. 
Why was it? 
Because our goods and our prices were preferred over 
those of all other firms, whether in Boston or New York. 
We can suit you—if you will call. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), BOSTON. 
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A Wonder of the Age. 


This cut of a Sofa represents the 
style of a Parlor Suite. Price only 


$55.00. 


It consists of Sofa, 2 Easy Chairs 
and 2 Parlor Chairs. It is covered 
in fine silk brocatelle and has the 
appearance of a $100 suite. It is 
made in a manner that will give 
perfect satisfaction. 
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We have more ‘than 100 Parlor 
EVERYBODY CAN BE SUITED. 


Call and see our line of Suites, or write us for particulars. 


ARTHUR McARTHUR & COMPANY, 


House Furnishers, 
16 to 26 CORNHILL (two Doors from Washington st.), BOSTON. 


Suites on our floors. 





It’s Simply Surprising 


how much longer my Carpets wear, and how much better they look and feel since 
I used this new Carpet Lining. It really more than saves its cost in one year’s 
wear of the carpet. When you buy your next Carpet Lining be sure that it is the 


Norwich Folded Paper Carpet Lining. 


It is the most economical Carpet Lining because it lasts longest and saves the carpel’s wear most, 


For Sale by Best Carpet Dealers. 





H on having the “Norwich,” and if your Dealer will not supply you, it can be ordered 
Insist direct from the Factory in any quantity over 20 yards, express prepaid, at 10c. a Yard. 


FREE. A Sample large enough to show its value will be mailed Free to any address. 


NORWICH CARPET LINING COMPANY, . - Norwich, Conn. 
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(SLENWOOD 
Ranges. 








: The Glenwood Grand 
: Is an entirely New Range, the result of personally studying the construction 


and working of Cooking Ranges during the past twelve years, and has in it more 
new and practical ideas and improvements than any Range in the market. 


e . 

Special Points of Excellence. 
Round-Cornered Fire Box and Draw-Centre Grate—Perfect and Simple Ventilation for the Oven— 
Double Oven Top and Sectional Oven Bottom, keeping the Oven Plates from Warping or Cracking 
—Combined Oven and Kindling Damper—Oven Door Pedal—Patent Ring Cover—Ventilated Nickel 
Top Rim—Detachable Reservoir—Large Swing Broiler Door—Beautiful Carved Design. 


PREE for the asking, MEMORANDA and APPOINTMENT BOOK. 
WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 
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: “SANS 
x ARETES” 
‘ 





(Without 
Bones) 
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is most carefully washed (not a feature of all brands) and then cured in the sea- 
breeze of that climate, requiring less salt and rendering it free from inland dust or 
dirt. It is then skinned and boned under our own supervision and packed in 
boxes of three pounds each. : 

This makes the purest and most economical Codfish on the market. 


Not a Bit of Adulteration, Waste or Dirt. 


is a brand of Pure French Cod cured on the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
small islands belonging to France off the coast of Newfoundland. Here the fish 


s 
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We are the only firm offering this brand of Genuine § § 2! 
N French Cod to the public, and every box marked ‘‘Sans_ 2. You will § |e 
Arétes’’ we guarantee as Pure Boneless French Codfish. ; Always ot > XS 
x Send us your Grccer’s name on a Postal. 2 Sans Aretes > 3 

tis ) 
) if you <r; 
CASWELL, LIVERMORE & CO., $ Tvonce. % |X4 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston. TS ae iS 
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“Bee” Clothes Lines. 














SOLID BRAIDED COTION. | 


More durable than the old-fashioned Hemp Lines. 
Will not ‘“‘Kink” and get snarled up like twisted line. 


COST AS LOW AS ANY. 
They are clean, white and soft, and do not soil or tear the clothes. 
Ask Your Storekeeper for Them. 


if he hasu’t got them send us his\name and 3&5 cents and we will send you a fiftyfoot line, post-paid, 
or a small sample FREE, 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 115 Congress Street, Boston. 


RIHE PL JARTIS 
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